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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Hur Special Contributors. 


EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


A wor.p of books, a perfect wilderness of books, 
tiful books, interesting books, the booksellers 
spread out for the children; nothing could be 
attractive. Many of them are as good as they 
peautiful. Some of them blaze and glitter in 
t and gold; peonies, dahlias, marigolds, roses, 
drops and daisies, in the form of books, 
their leaves and blossoms, to attract the 
ful reader. 
fe is a splendid affair, put forth by the Carters, 
ed “ Evenings with my Children, or Conversa- 
s on the Gospel Story,” a book in quarto, large 
, large and colored engravings, truly attractive, 
ructive, and profitable in the highest degree. 
p parent may give a great religious influence over 
mind and heart of the child by an hour’s social 
bination of the pages of such a book. 
he same publishers have issued Jeanie Morrison, 
Whe Discipline of Life, 2 beautiful and valuable 
hme. Also, a new edition of The Claremont 
ales, precious leaves dropped by a mourner's hand 
to the treasury of religious literature. Also, the 
ery interesting and instructive story of The Brother 
md Sister, or the Way of Peace. Also, The Great 
ourney, an allegory for youth, on the model of the 
ilgrim’s Progress, prepared at first for a Sabbath 
lass, and found pleasing and profitable. Also, a 
ew edition of Duncan’s Tales of the Scottish Pea- 
pniry, prepared by Clergymen in Scotland, after 
e manner of the moral tales of Hannah More. 
Mr. Scribner has published a very clegant volume 
om the pen of Mrs. Kirkland, which has been re- 





this simple legend, from year to year, should twine 
the thread of the family history—its births, its 
deaths, its marriages and funerals; and its yearly 
return should ever bring a warmer life, to what the 
first Christmas introduced, peace on earth, good 
will to man. 

Among the attractions of Boston during Christ- 
mas week, none perhaps has excited more attention 
or drawn more visitors than the Anti-slavery Fair 
on Winter street. The flag which it hung out an- 
nounced it as the twenty-first of its name and ob- 
ject which has been holden in Boston. It commenced 
its existence years back, under the ban of all the 
fashion and so-called respectability of the city, and 
it has held on, from year to year increasing in its at- 
tractions and its popularity, till now it is decidedly 
the most fashionable shopping resort of tlie holi- 
days. It is a singular feature of this fair, that the 
majority of its contributions are from Europe—free- 
will offerings from foreign nations to the great cause 
of human freedom in America. This year the for- 





eign contributions have been so varied and brilliant, 
as to make the fair a perfect museum of the most 
recherche articles of taste and fancy from the old 
world. 
France was there, represented by two tables, filled | 
with the choicest of those elegant trifles for which | 
that country is so celebrated. One of these tables | 
was furnished entirely by the efforts of the French 
Evangelical Christians; and thcre wer. dolls and} 
play-things contributed by children in different 
schools, and accompanied often by touching expres- | 
sions of the interest which these little ons feel in | 
the sufferings of the American slave. There was | 
splendid embroidery, sent by different ladies, and | 


multitudes of graceful works of taste, cach of which 








had its own little story of the feelings of the donor. | 


ived with great praise, entitled Autumn Hours. | [he letters that accompanied the collection on this | 
unset, Autumn, Summer Sojourn, and Farm Life, | table were so peculiar and interesting, that at some 


¢ the subjects of four of the illustrations, and the | 
ork is most beautifully executed. 
The same publisher issues a new edition of those 
cellent books for the young by Wm. Oland 
yurne, Golden Link and Little Silverstring. These | 
e admirable volumes. Another book for the! 
yung by Mrs. Tuthill, is also published by Scrib- | 
er, entitled Beautiful Bertha, The former volumes 
this authoress give a prescriptive right to the | 
urchaser to feel assured that he will get his | 
honey’s worth. 
Sereral volumes of translations by Mrs. Conant, 
om the Garman of Gustav Nieritz, are also pub- | 
hed by Scribner, among which the Plum Woman 
a truly charming little tale, the scene being laid | 
Paris, and the work illustrative of admirable | 
boral lessons, in examples of self-denying benevo- | 
nee, patience, and perseverance in doing good. 
nother volume by the same author is The Little 
rummer, @ tale of filial affection, and a story of | 
be Russian Campaign. It is a most delightful | 
ork, of thriliing interest, admirable in its teach..| 
bes, and well adapted to make children see and | 
Bite the evi's of war. A third volume in this inter- 
sting series is The Perils of Greatness. We do 
ot wonder that this German author is “ the favor- 
¢ living writer for the young in his own country.” 
The American Sunday-school Union have issued 
pme very valuable publications, Among these is 
work entitled The Catacombs of Rome. The con- 
ection of the Catacombs with the history of the 
rly Christians invests the subject and the investi- 
ition with deep interest. The history is brought 
own to the present day, showing the condition of 
ve Campagna and the Catacombs in modern times, 
nd closing with a chapter on the character of the 
rly Christians in Rome. The amount of informa- 
onand instruction in these pages, illustrated by 
ccurate engravings, makes it a volume of value and 
portance to old as well as young. ’ 
The Sunday-school Union have also published a 
ery interesting and instructive little volume, enti- 
id The Triumphs of Industry, illustrated by the 
ie of Adam Clarke, LL.D. The life of this re- 
arkable man is a record of the triumphs of grace, 
nd of industry under grace. It is an exceedingly 
auable example for the young. These books are 
eautifully printed and illustrated; but the volume 
ititled, “Have you seen it?” will prove to young 
tildren attractive above all the others for the 
auty of its decorations, as well as its sweet rural 
kiemes and descriptions in prose and poetry. It is 
very beautiful gift-book, with very sweet and pre- 
hous lessons among the flowers and decorations. 
Cc. 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 





Norwirustanpina the cry of hard times, which 
ppears to be making itself heard above all other 
res this winter, the streets of Boston have as- 
ned a most attractive appearance during the holi- 
ays. Kvery window, from that of the grocer to 
iat of the print-shop, has been arranged with some 
iggestion of the festivitics of the season. 

\t is quite worthy of remark how those Christmas 
istoms which obtain in other lands, are CVClT cas 
‘veping up into our Puritan latitudes. Thus among 
he articles offered for sale, one now notices fine 
ruces for Christmas trees, and little colored wax 
hadies to illuminate them; branches of holly, with 

glistening green leaves and red berries, and 
tlands of pine and amaranth seem to be finding 
le; and as wo rode by many a house in the coun- 

y, we could see them suspended in the windows. 

Weil done, say we; welcome all such genial, lov- 
customs ; they do no harm, and they make life 
ore beautiful ; let them spread ! 

Our fathers, it is true, abjured Christmas, because 

ey found it in bad company. Those legendary 

d poetic graces which belonged to it, were like 
ies and violets growing on a battle-field ;—the 

ttle had to be fought, though it trod them in the 

e. But in our days the battle is éver, and we 
) afford to let the lilies grow. Some say, Why 
p Christmas, when it has been proved not to be 
all the day of the nativity? What of that? 
not worth our while to celebrate that nativity, 

a we do not know its exact date? Shall we 
ith guns, crackers, and feu de joie, celebrate 
Fourth of July, because then our nation begun 
e, and shall we refuse the time-honored gar- 
the pleasant family rejoicing, the exchange of 

} of affection, by which Christendom in all 
stian lands but ours, commemorates the coming- 
carth’s higher life. Had no day been set 
for this end, methinks a pious and loving 
would consecrate one, impelled by its own in- 

“8. The mother would say to her children, 


| The republ 


| art inthe Louvre. 


future time we may give some specimens of them | 
to our friends—the readers of The Independent. | 
The other French table, gathered in Paris under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Chapman, contained a rich | 
assortment of articles of rirtv. Among these | 
were several genuine pieces of the China service of | 
Louis Phillipe, marked with the royal cypher, and a | 
porcelian plate painted by the Queen of Wurtem- | 
berg, with her cypher enamelled by her own hand. 


| 


ican throng of visitors manifested great | 
Zeal to vicw these royal relics, and we understand | 
that they mct a ready sale at liberal prices, notwith- 
standing the hard times. This table contained also 
beautiful bronzes, specimens of Bohemian glass, and | 
scores of Dresden China. There was a fine copy, 
life-size, in plaster, of the head of the Venus de Mi- 
lon, and several smaller copies of different works of | 
There were busts and medal- 
lions of all sorts of celebrities, as for instance from 
John Calvin to George Sand; and there was a most 
graceful collection of the hanging flower-baskets, 
whieh give euch grace and lightness ta the furnish. 

ing of French parlors. | 


One table was collected entirely in Switzerland, | 
by the efforts of one lady, and presented a very com- 
plete assortment of that peculiar species of carved 
wood-work for which that country has become fa- 
mous. Here were dolls in the dresses of the differ- | 
ent cantons; here were curiously-wrought paper- 
knives and salad forks and spoons ; here were some | 
exquisite specimens of the enamel-painting for | 
which Geneva is famous, and there were models of 
cottages and chalets, and of shepherds and chamois ; 
and in short all that would bring to a Swiss tourist's | 
mind a remembrance of the invariable collections 
which meet him at every stoppirg-place and hotel | 
in passing through Switzerland. 

One table was collected entirely in Germany by 
the unintermitted exertions of an English lady re- 
siding in Stuttgard. This same lady made a collec 
tion last year for the then fair, but the ship which 
brought the box unfortunately was wrecked. Un- 
discouraged by the failure, she however made a, 
larger and more claborate collection for this year, 
which came safely to hand. This lady, in her let- 
ters, speaks of the rcadiness with which people in 
all ranks of life have contributed, and states that a 
poor couple tock down from their walls a print, 
which was their only earthly superfluity, and gave it 
to this object. On the first day of the fair, a gilt 
cup and saucer was sent in, with a note in broken 
English from 2 young German, who says that he 
gives for the cause of freedom the New Year’s pres- 
ent which his mother has just sent him. 

Time would fail me to speak of the English and 
Scotch boxes, rich in lace, embroidery, water-col- 
ored paintings, choice engravings, shawls, scarfs, and 
a thousand other things too numerous to finda dis- 
tinct mention. But one thought forces ilself on an 
American mind. How differently docs our Ameri- 
can slavery appear abroad from what it does here. 
How does the zeal of foreign lands for the cause of 
emancipation contrast with our lukewarmness! 
Why this feeling in other lands for us, when we 
have so little for ourselves ? 

If has some times been erroneously supposed that 
the avails of this great Bazaar went for the support 
of the Liberator. This is not so. Whatever be 
the peculiar sentiments of the Liberator, that paper 
derives no support whatever from the funds thus 
accumulated, These are devoted to the supporting 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and the maintain- 
ence of anti-slavery lectures and tracts. It is pro- 

sed this year to throw out a new scries of tracts, 
which shall meet the peculiar pressure of our times. 
May they be successful in awakening in our own 
land something of that feeling towards slavery which 
is felt in all other Christian nations. H. B. §. 
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ELIJAH AND ELISHA—AHAB AND BEN- 
HADAD. 


Tur incidental cross lights of Scripture are cx- 
ceedingly interesting. They let us in to the home- 
life of men. They hint to us more than they actu- 
ally say. They give to the record a character that 
no modern ingeauity could counterfeit. There we 
see good old Shaphat and his son Elisha. Elisha 
is in the aet of plowing with twelve yoke of oxen 
before him, and he with the twelfth. A modern 
farmer, with a tcam of twenty-four oxen, dragging 


| “He is gone. 


| thusiasm pervades his soul. 





a clumsy wooden plow would be in despair. But 
perhaps old Shaphat made the ‘plow himself, and 
was quite proud of it, as a chef-d'owore of mechani- 
cal ingenuity. Elisha’s sentiments on the subject 
possibly might have been somewhat different. The 
manner in which Elisha was taken from the plow, 





will choose one day of the year, to be kept in 
cial remembrance ef the time when our Lord 
‘8 first came to our world. In morning pray- 
of such a day, she would read the wonderful 
y that commences, “And there were shepherds 


was highly characteristic. If a man is to be a pro 
phet now-s days, he must usually study seven 
years, have a license, and be ordained. Not so in 
Elisha’s time. Things were fresh and simple. Life 
was less artificial. Proceedings were direct, Pow- 
ers came forth from God with original sanction. 





in the fields with their flocks ;” and around 


Order took care of itself. 


NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1855. 


Elisha was toiling in the furrow, shouting to his 
endless procession of lazy-footed oxen, when he saw 
a strange, haggard old gray-beard coming up from 
the desert, dirty and toil-worn. He came directly 
towards him, and without a word, cast his mantle 
upon him and passed on. Now, how should Elisha 
know what that meant? Did the mantle magnetize 
him?’ How did hedivine that he must leave all and 
follow ? 

Had he known Elijah before? Had he been at 
the mass-meeting on Carmel? Or did he judge 
from his look and dress, that he was a prophet? 
Oriental minds are quick in signs and symbols. 
That act of casting the mantle was significant. 
There was no need of words ; no necessity for mag- 
netism other than the magnetism of a lofty and 
thrilling thought. 

That simple plow-boy, perhaps, had slumbering 
fires in his soul that needed only a touch to stir to 
flame. 

Ile followed the oxen, because it happened to be 
his lot, but dreamily, it may be, and wearily, with 
his truant thoughts straying afar, till doubtless the 
oxen often wondered, and the hands on the farm 
wondered, and oid Shaphat himself wondered what 
possessed the boy. 

Possibly the old husbandman consulted his wife 
on the matter, and wondered, “if our Elisha hadn’t 
better get an education.”” We have heard of a cel- 
ebrated divine whose career commenced in some 
such way. He used to trudge by the furrow, wield- 
ing the great whip, and saying ‘‘Gee!” ‘* Haw!” 
till his soul loathed the monotonous employ. 

One day accompanying his uncle to the woods 
without the team, he fell into one of his reveries, 
and fancying the team was there, went on mechani- 
cally wiclding his imaginary whip, and saying 
“Gee!” “Haw!” till at last his uncle said, “ Why, 
L., did you think you was driving the oxen ?” 


And this led to his being sent to College. There 


| can be no harm in imagining something similar to 


have been the case with Elisha. Boys are very apt 
to loath that particular work which they must do, 
and to fancy they have a special adaptation for some 
other work which they must not do. 

Perhaps at the very moment Elisha was in a 
brown study; completely lost in reverie. And lo! 
what does he see? What does he feel? This 
mighty prophet, wild of mein, with eye of fire 
and brow of thunder, this prophet before whom 
Isracl trembles, clad almost with the omnipotence of 
God, has gone suddenly by! And this mantle ? 
“He has cast it on my shoulders,” thinks the boy, 
What does he mean by that? He 
means that he wants me. I must follow. I must 
bear his mantle. I must minister unto him.” 

And as he thinks, the thrilling fire of a sacred en- 
He is as effectually 
alienated from that life of the farm, as if it had 
never been his. Fleet of foot, he hastens after the 
tice, Brow aay 1dther and my 
mother, and then I will follow thee!” 

The stern old prophet gazed upon his ruddy and 
enthusiastic face with a softening look, and a faint 
smile : 

“Go back again; for what have I done unto 
thee ?”’ 

But the tone contradicted the words. Elisha un- 
derstood. He went back, summoned his parents 
and the household, slew a yoke of oxen, kindled a 
fire with the implements of his toil, made a sacrifi- 
cial feast, and bade his home a long farewell. 

From that hour he became tlic inseparable attend- 
ant, friend and solace of the sorrowing prophet in 
all his wanderings. 

About this time a cloud of war gathered dark on 
the northern horizon. Syria wasanancient kingdom. 
Damascus, one of the oldest, most splendid, and 
warlike capitals in the world. Oa the throne of 
that celebrated metropolis sat the princely Ben- 
hadad, renowned through the Kast in arts and arms. 

Isracl had.never fully recovered from the defeat 
by Abijah, fifty years since, when 500,000 men 
were cut off. Hence the Damascene Sultan saw an 
inviting prospect spread out before his eyes on the 
vine-clad hills of Samaria and the fat valleys of Eph- 
raim. 

Unable, at length, to withstand the temptation, 
he unsheathed the cimeter, and with thirty-two 
chiefs in his train, sat down before the gates of Sa- 
maria. In the correspondence that ensued we have 
a choice specimen of the policy of the times. Di- 
plomacy was unknown. The art of dressing up 
piracy in the garb of piety was reserved for later 
times. The monarch of Damascus coolly says to 
the monarch of Samaria. 

“Thy silver and gold is mine, thy wives also and 
thy children, even the goodliest of them.” That 
was honest. Damascus wants your property and 
your wives and children, and she must have them. 

Ahab’s answer was equally striking, “‘ My Lord, 
O King, according to thy saying, I am thine, and all 
that I have.” 

Is that the yoice of a Son of the Covenant? 
comes such a craven speech from one of Israel's 
princes? Is Israel sunk downso lowalready? Ah, 
then, the quarrel of the exiled prophet is beginning 
to be avenged! The judgment pronounced at 
Horeb is working its effects! 

Perhaps Ahab thought the princely Damascene 
would be strack with his mild acquiescence, and 
would show a chivalrous magnamity. 

By no means. Ben-hadad sent back word that 
besides what he had already demanded, “ To mor- 
row I will send my servants, and they shall search 
thy house, and the houses of thy servants, and 
whatsoever is pleasant in thine eyes, they shall take 
it away.” 

Ahab, sunk in infamy a3 he was, could not quite 
stand this. He began to think Ben-hadad was going 
too far. 

“Mark, I pray you,” he said to his council, ‘““how 
this man secketh mischief!” Is it not almost ludi- 
crous, that it should just begin to dawn on Ahab, 
that Ben-haded was mischievously inclined? Is it 
not a curious state of society when a man can tame- 
ly see his wife and children torn from him, and not 
think it means mischief? His counsellors seem to 
be struck with the same profound conviction.— 
“ Hearken not unte him nor consent!” Whereupon, 
manfully, Ahab sends back the messengers saying, 

‘ All that thou did’st send to thy servant at the 
first, I will do, but this thing I may not do.” 

Ab, why could not Ahab be man enough to send 
back such a challenge as Davip would have flashed 
forth? ‘“ Thou hast defied the armies of the liviny 

God. Iwill give thee to be meat to the beasts of the 
earth, and to the fowls of the air!” Any prince 
of Israel, with a spark of heroism or holy faith and 
zeal for the God of his fathers ought to have spoken 
thus. 

But Abab had neither. He was a corrupt, nar- 
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row-minded, mercenary demagogue, who did just 
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what seemed expedient to get him out of a present 
emergency. If he was on Carmel with the people 
all shouting, “ Jehovab, he is God!” he said, Amen, 
If it was in Samaria with the Syrian host besieging 
his gates, he cried, “Take my silver, and gold, and 
wives, and children, but stop there. There is a 
point beyond which forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue.” 

The issue of the whole war, was what might be 
expected from such wretched leadership. There 
was a conquest and a compromise. There were two 
victorits, one on the spot, and one a year later, when 
Ben-hadad returned with a still larger array. In 
the second defeat the Syrians lost 127,000 men, 
Their prince fled to Aphek and hid himself. And 
his servants came with ropes on their necks, and 
sackcloth on their loins, and crouching before Ahab 
said, “ Thy servant, Ben-hadad saith, let me live.” 
Aye, the chivalry of Damascus had strangely alter- 
ed its tone. His lordly insolence was suddenly gone. 
Before it was, “I want all you own, and I will have 
it.” Now it is, I pray thee let me live!” 

What ought Ahab to have done as a patriot, a 
prince, an Israclite bound to sustain the national 
covenant, and the honor of God? 

He ought to have taken Ahab and condemned 
him to the fate of Agag, whom Samucl hewed in 
pieces before the Lord. That was what his God, and 


| his law, and the very nature of the conflict between 


the Hebrew system and surrounding systems de- 
manded, and in not doing it, he did not show a mag- 
nanimous generosity, but an apostate weakness 
and a base sympathy of spirit with the vilest ene- 
mies of God. 

“Ts he alive!” he exclaimed, when he saw the 
crouching vassals, ‘the is my brother!” 

“Thy brother—Ben-hadad—” they replied catch- 
ing like lightning at his words, 

“Go ye biing him!” 

And as pale, and terror-stricken, the royal fugi- 
tive crept out of his hiding-place, what was his 
amazement to receive a polite invitation to a seat in 
the conqueror’s chariot ! 

Accepting the unaccountable civility, he rode on 
in high spirits, and a new compromise was quickly 
engendered between them. 

“ The cities which my father took from thy father, 
I will restore, and I will make streets for thee in 
Damascus.” “I will send thee away with this 
covenant.” 

Thus fora few paltry commercial privileges, he 
sacrificed the eternal interests of Israel's law, and 
her whole spisitual economy. Grey, 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


W uo wishes for something heautiful ?—-Where it is to 
be found—The Belgian Gallery-—Fraikin’s statue of 
“Cupid sleeping in a shell”—Raphael’s siatue the 
original, Fraikiu’s the copy—beth beautiful—Mar- 


of the etatue—its simplicity and grace—an ‘ideal 

statue — not Evangeline—a type—Want of good 

Plaster Casts in New-York—Eternal mutiplication of 

inanities — Cheapness of engravings — Photograph 

— Dearness of casts —The Italian Iconoclast — The 

Barberini Faun metamorphosed by a New-York 

Ovid. 

Doers any One of my readcrs wish to know where 
he can buy a beautiful work of art as a New-Year’s 
gift for his family—one that wiil be “ajoy forever” — 
its ever-increasing loveliness, paying the interest of 
thesmall outlay demanded for its purchase? Ifthere 
be any such, let me direct him to De Braheleeis’ 
Belgian Gallery—a depot for the sale of Pictures 
and Statues by Belgian artists—occupying a room 
in the rear of the establishment of Carroll & Hutch- 
inson, in Broadway. Here he will find a copy, in 
plaster, of a statue, “‘ Cupid sleeping in a shell,” by 
Fraikin, a Belgian sculptor, whose works are but 
little known in this country, although they have 
been for a long time highly prized abroad. 

The little figure to which I desire to call atten- 
tion is a truly beautiful work. It is a sleeping 
child who is borne over the sea in a capacious shell. 
The idea and the treatment are both borrowed from 
a statue designed and perhaps executed by Raphael 
—the “ Boy borne by a Dolphin”— which is now in 
Ireland; but setting originality aside, we need ask 
for nothing lovelier than Fraikin’s little shipwrecked 
Cupid floating over the summer sea. It is so per- 
fectly childlike —the limbs are so graceful and 
rounded, and the whole attitude so natural, that 
the oftener I sce the statue the more charming I 
find it. Few artists, few sculptors have excelled 
in the representation of children, but Fraikin in this 
exquisite work carries me back to the antique, the 
spirit of the statue is so pure, and the whole treat- 
ment so natural, 

It may seem a slight thing to praise in such 
terms, but when I look upon the works of modern 
sculptors and note the poverty of design, the in- 
comprehensible selection of subjects, the uninter- 
esting treatment which characterize them, it is a 
positive refreshment to turn to such a work as this 
little statue of Fraikin, where nature and grace make 
it lorelier with every examination. 

The price of the cact is fifteen dollars, a small 
sum for a work of its size, and one which must al- 
ways be rare. But if you do not wish to buy it, or 
if your purse says “ No;” go at least and see it— 
study it, and learn to value it; it will never weary 
you, for it is “athing of beauty,” and that, the poet 
tells us, “is a joy forever.” 

It has been my privilege, within a short time, to 
see a “photograph” from Mr. Marshall Wood's 
statue of “Evangeline.” Mr. Wood is a young 
English sculptor who has, after years of struggle 
and opposition from “friends,” planted himself 
firmly on his instincts, and has escaped from trade 
to become 4 sculptor. His history is a painful one, 
and might be a valuable lesson ; but I have no right 
to tell it, perhaps not even to say so much as this; 
his own share in that history seems to have been 
the noble one of persistent endurance, and determi- 
nation to work in what he believed to be his voca- 
tion. It was long before he could find the means 
wherewith to accomplish what he wished to do. 
But at length, by mere accident, he was intro- 
duced to a gentleman, who, struck by his appear- 
ance, his sketches, and his story, gave him an order 
for a model in clay, to be afterward executed in 
marble, if it should prove satisfactory. This com- 
mission enabled him to get to Italy, where he pro- 
duced the clay model for his statue of “‘ Evangeline” 
—the subject, of course, taken from Longfellow’s 
beautiful story. The figure is one of the most per- 
fect simplicity. Evangeline is standing, clothed in 
a gown whose long folds give height and diguity to 
her form and attitude, Her neck and arms are bare 
—her head a little drooping; the expression of the 
face is sad but not despairing—the whole sentiment 
of the statue is one of melancholy musing—the sen- 
timent of youth, beautifully expressed—bathed in 
that atmosphere of repose which marks the best 
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statues in the world ; it is a conception which, as it 
embodies the ever true, must always be ever fair. 

But—this “ but” is not to be a very serious objec- 
tion—the maiden is not of necessity ‘‘ Evangeline.” 
There is nothing in the attitude nor in the detail 
that tells the story of the hapléss Acadian girl; nor 
is it easy to connect the figure as it stands before us, 
with any particular moment in the narrative. As 
an ideal statue—appealing to the sympathies of all 
beholders of whatever creed or country—the statue 
is a beautiful creation, and we hope that it may at 
some time—not very distant—come to America, 
where its simplicity and ideal grace will be sure to 
find appreciative welcome. But it is not Evange- 
line nor Dorothea, Margaret nor Ophelia, nor any 
one sad soul among women— it is the type of 
stricken beauty every where—cherishing a steadfast 
soul amid the wreck of human affection. 

Some of my readers I am sure, will sympathize 
with my regret, that in all the City of New-York 
there is no place where one can get—even for 
money—good casts in plaster of good statues.— 
“There was a Basham once,” but he is gone, and 
his collection is dispeised I know not whither; his 
wares were good but dear; and now that he is gone, 
we are left to choose between “ The Dancing Girl 
Reposing” and “ The Little Fisherman,”—a dismal 
dilemma—on neither horn of which is any judicious 
person likély to impale himself willingly. This is, 
indeed, a deficienoy to be seriously regretted. We | 
have prints enqugh, good and cheap, in many cases 
very good and very cheap; we have now for the 
first time photographs, which in a few years will be 
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quarter his troops into Crimea, ‘he other Czar, Bona- 
parte, vexed and irritated, resolves that every thing 
shall be done not only to take and destroy Sevastopol 
but also to expel from Crimea the very last Russian 
soldier, and oceupy the passage of Perekop, England 
is sending reinforcements; regiment after regiment is 
sent from France to the East ; fifty thousand men will 
be added before a fortnight to the French army under 
Sevastopol ; in short; every possible encrifice is to be 
made in order to preserve or redeem the compromised 
honor of our arms. When lately Marshal Vaillant 
proposed before the Empcror the abandonment of the 
siege, his majesty, usually so phlegmatic, answered in 
an impatient tone: “I shall rather send one hundred 
thousand more men to Crimea, than to do such a. 
thing.” And doubtless he would; for the issue of the 
struggle which is now taking place far away from our 
shores, may be the standing or the fall of Bonaparte’s 
throne. No oneshould wonder, then, to hear what is 
now reported, of his calling under arms for 1855, two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, instead of the eighty 
thousand that were spoken of. As the finances of the 
empire will, of course, require it, new loans are to be 
contracted, and all the means of eustaining along and 
costly war will be resorted to. Poor France! dishon- 
ered at home, robbed of her liberties, doomed to be 
reigned over by one of the most abominable tyrants 
the world ever saw, she must now be ruined materially, 
and shed the best blood of her children, in an inglorious 
aud vain enterprise. These are God's judgments; no 
Christian can deny it, and God grant that they may 
produce a salutary humiliation among us! 

It is interesting to watch, in Paris, the dispositions 
and actions of the representatives of all the powers 


not actually engaged inthe war. Austria has been for 





as cheap as engravings, and for some subjects—ar- 
chitectural for example—more valuable than any | 
engraving, even the most costly,—but we have no} 
substitute for the plaster cast, nor are we likely to | 
have, there being no material so delicate, so beauti- | 
ful, so cheap, as plaster fur the purpose. It is ab- 
surd that they should be so dear as they are with 
us. The French have them very admirably made 
at reasonable prices, and I am sure that good casts | 
of good statues would sell in New-York, if only the | 
right man imported them. 

I made this complaint the other day to an Italian, 
who was employing his robust life in the dolorous 
occupation of making eternal casts of Danicl Web- 
ster and Henry Clay, with an occasional episodal 
effort at “‘Dancing Girls Reposing” and “ Little 


some time, in the persou of M. de Hubner, quite anti- 
Russian and openly warlike. But since Sevastopol is 
not taken; since, on the contrary, Russia seems to 
keep her ground, and resist with success the combined 
efforts of England and France, M. de Hubner has grown 
more cautious, and covets with less ardor the Russian 
provinces which were to be incorporated into the Aus- 
trian Empire. M.de Hansfeld, the minister of Prus- 
sia, keepsa prudent silence, and is, in his person, as 
well as in his title, a fit representative of the hesitating, 
but at the bottom Russian—King of Prussia, The 
Bavarian mivister is strictly non-committal. The re- 
presentative of Saxovy is frankly and openly Russian 
in his sympathies. The ambassadors of Sweden and 


| Denmark are always ready to express an entire devyo- 


tion tothe cabinet of the Tuilleries, though they ar- 
dently desire not to be compelled to abandon—at home 





Fishermen,” He was a handsome fellow—made of 
wine and olives, with a beard. like an Italian mid- 
night—and when I asked him where the gods were 
gone; where were Apollo and Hercules, Minerva, 
Juno, and all the fine Olympian brood; why he was 
willing to perpetuate things not eternal, but on the 
contrary very evanescent and already half past 
away? lic tuld me with all an Italian excess of ges- 
ture and stormy amplification of phrase, that he had 
at one time his studio filled with beautiful things, 
eh bans 2-3 fis hanght+t tham 
Shut in his dismal cellar—ah! change from Italy !— 


the gods and goddesses pined and pine?—took dust 
for their raiment, and day by day became unlovely 
—they stood in the markct-place, but no one 
bought them nor would buy, so that at last our 
good Italian, seizing his hammer, filled with a spirit 
of pious vengeance, fell upon the circle of divinitics, 
struck right and left, and ended his war dance, 
danced to the music of his Italian expletives, by 
looking sadly down upon the mortal remains of all 
that immortality. Ouly one was left—the statue of 
the “Dancing laun”’—that, after a few weeks, 
found a purchaser who, proud of his treasure, bore 
it home in triumph—painted him coal black, his 
lips red, his teeth white, and set up in his house 
for idle jest, one of the wonders of the world of art, 
transformed into a grinning monster ; the delight of 
servants and children, and the oné artistic solace to 
this New-York barbarian heart. 


Lt me ama 


CLARENCE Cook, 
New BurGH-ON-TuR-Lvpson, Dec, 27, 1854. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 

xX , Nov. 21, 1854. 
To tne Eprror3 or Tue INDEPENDENT: 
GentLEMEN :—Whatever efforts are made to excite 
public curiosity, and attract public attention towards 
other subjects, one thought only engrosses the mind of 
every body in France—Sevastopol! The silence of 
some, the affected security of others, as well as the 
unfeigned anxiety of the rest, are sufficient evidence 
that the gravity and difficulty of the situation is gen- 
erally understood. News from Crimea are scarce, and 
as brief as they are unfrequent. No news, good news, 
we used to say ; but now the saying is to be reversed ; 
no news, bad news. It is known, besides, that the re- 
ports of the generals and their telegraphic dispatches 
are not integrally published by the government. Cor- 
rections, alterations, changes are made in them before 
they appear before the public, so that, unless we can 
learn the truth from other sources, we never know 
what to think of the reports allowed to appear by the 
imperial government. One thing is manifest, how- 
ever, and it is the feeling of consternation with which 
the expedition of Crimea is looked upon among us. 
St. Arnaud, who, against the advice of more intelli- 
gent officers, undertook that frightful job, did well to 
die when he did, for if he was alive, he would now, 
instead of the laurels so gratuitously granted to his 
memory, be cast away from the army by the curses of 
his soldiers and the contempt of his officers. It is 
now evident that the exeoutioner of the boulevards had 
not the remotest idea of the difficulties of the enter- 
prise. He seemed to have forgotten the proximity of 
winter, ignored the strength of Sevastopol, and the 
resources which it had for sustaining the siege of the 
fleet in the harbor, in the rocky nature of its neigh- 
borhood, and, as to men and ammunition, from the 
ever-open isthmus of Perekop. St Arnaud’s successor, 
Canrobert, is little better than him. Bizot, the Gen- 
sral of the Génie, whose post is so important, is far 
below his task ; indeed almost every general occupy- 
ing a high station in the army, is noted for low moral 
value and military incapacity. On every side people 
are asking themselves, What is to happen! They 
reckon the dead, and putting together those who died 
from cholera, from fever, and from Russian bullets, 
they find a mournful total of more than twenty thou- 
eand men since our armics landed on the peninsula. 
Then they ask themselves how many more are to find 
their graves there, how many around Sevastopol’s 
walls, how many in the attempt, successful or not, to 
storm it; how many in ease of success; and in case of 
reverse, also how many?! Who knows what remnant 
may ever return of that immense army thus thought- 
less!y thrown into the midst of countless Russian bat- 
talions, and during a rigorous winter! God have, 
mercy on the poor coldiers—Russians as well as French 
and Eoglish—and may He soon put an end to the bloody 
and, I fear, unprofitable atruggle we are Now witness- 
ing ! 
alas! it does not seem as if that end was to he soon 





expected |! While the Czar is bringing fitim every 


—a strict neutrality. The Pope’s Nuncio is, or appears 
| to be, completely stranger to the politics of the day. 
| His main business contists, apparently, in blessing ro- 
earies and scapulaircs, and in distributing plenty of 
or less authentic, to the old ladies of the 
Now and them he goes into the 
provinees for some religious festival, and to eat splen™ 
did dinners got up by the Bishops to honor the Pope’s 
| representative; and this is all Belgium sticks to her 
| neutrality, and makes every concession about persons 
and things to Bonaparte, to avoid being compelled to 
take part in the European struggle. 


relics—more 
| legitimist aristocracy. 
| 


| 


Holland keeps 
aloof and silent, wrapping itself in its fogs and smoke, 
and careful to avoid public notice. As to the repre- 
sentatives of all the petty States of Germany, they 
are thoroughly Russian. Busy in Paris as they are in 
their petty courts, all their time is spent in hunting up 
news, aud in circulating itin the saloons, whenever it 
is favorable to Russia, 

The reception of the Bishop* Dupanloup in the 
French Academy, and the discourses pronounced by 
himself and M. Salvandy, have beea an event in our 
literary world. Formerly, a conspicuous and honora- 
ble place occupied in the republic of letters, was the 
chief title to a seat in the assembly of the forty im- 
mortals. Since, political changes have caused so many 
laws to be forgotten, the academy itself has forgotten 
its old rules, Now, somehigh sounding title, an ardent 
zeal for one party or another, or, as in the present 
ease, a light literary baggage with an Episcopal mitre, 
suffices to open the doorsof the academy, M. Dupan- 
loup had taken up the defence of the study of the 
classic authors against the party of the Univers which 
preached a crusade against the classical Greek and 
Latin. Such was the work which enlisted tha sympa- 
thies of the classical body called the French Academy, 
and which together with his Episcopal title, did more 
than any literary production to secure his election. His 
reception-discourse was moderate, elegant, and super- 
ficial, with a word upon or rather against the revolu- 
tions, insanumque forum, to please the government. _ 
M. de Salvandy’s answer was pompous, nauseating on 
account of the flatteries it contained, and altogether 
more Episcopal than the Bishop's discourse itself. This 
acedemic receptior, with the interior affairs of the 
opera, have been the only events of the past fortnight, 
which have had, in the least measure, the privilege of 
diverting the people’s mind from the gloomy gubject 
of Sevastopol. Franc PAgLevr. 


. 2 
FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT 
THE WAR. 


EnGtanp, 15th Dee, 1854. 

Derai.ep intelligence from the Crimea ia down to the 
18th Nov., with briefer telegraphic notes to the 7th 
instant, Reinforeements were arriving and needed 
supplies ; also means of shelter. The hurricane of the 
1ith was fearful; sweeping the camp with a roar and 
force beyond that of artillery, and strewing the shore 
with wrecks. The siege operations were proceeding 
languidly. The last dispatch of General Canrobert re- 
fers to the difficulties in the conveyance of prisoners 
and material, caused by continued rain, adding, “A 
little sunshine wifl soon remedy that evil, and we shall 
resume our labors with redoubled activity. The ene- 
my on his side takes advantage of these forced interrup- 
tions in order to increase his means of defence, as we 
are able to perceive. Hitherto he has done his best to 
intimidate us, and never before was there seen such @ 
consumption of powder and ball Our artillery officers 
calculate that they have fired off for this purpose, since 
our arrival before the walls of Sevastopol, 400,000 can- 
non shots and 1,200,000 kilogrames of powder. From 
thia, some conception may be formed of the stores that 
have long been accumulated in the place.” The Rus- 
sian army kept on the defensive, but it was expected 
Menchikoff would make another great effort. It is 
added that notwithstanding the great trials to which 


the allied army is exposed? All that stro: 


versal thy practically expreased, all 
and skifi cua do has Deon diene and is doing, 
eannot conquer space, or urge successful war with 


elements. 
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NEW-YORK, JANUARY 4, 1855. 


« PROMPT REN NEWALS. 





Wes are much gratified with the promptness of most 
of our subecribers in renewing their subscriptions, 
Our letters, from all points of the compass, containing 
money and names of subscribers, new and old, average 
more than a hundred a day. New subscribers aro re- 
quested to send in their orders as soon as possible. We 
shall print two thousand more copies than last week, 
and those who come first will be served first. 

Within the last three months we have added to our 
lists the names of three thousand two hundred and 
forty new subscribers, which is thirty-six a day on an 
average; and we are now averaging daily over one 
hundred new names. The number to-day (Wednesday) 
is between two and three hundred. We can accommo- 
date “a few more.” PUbLISHER. 


OUR LIFE 


A FAVORITE represcntation of the life of the 
believer, in both the Old and the New Testaments, 
is that of a pilgrimage,—forming no interests or 
attachments with a view to permanence in this 
world, but passing carefully and diligently through 
this world to a home in the future. Herein the 
life of Abraham is a symbol of the life of every 
believer ;—not mindful of the country whence he 
having no fixed abode in any of the sev- 


*e- 


Bs ILGRIM AGE. 


came ; 
eral lands he visited ;—evermore seeking a city 
which hath foundations ;—desiring a better coun- 
try, that is, an heavenly. The life of faith is a 
pilgrimage. “Iam a stan, ger, aud a sojourner, 
as all my fathers were.” 

The first Christians zed this. 
every whither by the storms of persecution ; with 
every thing in government, 


reali Driven 


in in art, in 


of the 


s ociety, 


literature, and in the recognized religions 


Lord, therefore now-I go abroad, 
My guard I thee confess ; 

And humbly beg of Thee, O God, 
My going forth to bless. 

Go with me whither I would go, 
Stay with me where I stay, 

Do for me what I ought to do, 
Speak Thou what I should say. 


From taking wrong, from doing harm, 
From thoughts and speeches ill, 

From passion’s rage, from pleasure’s charm, 
Vouchsafe to keep me still. 

But let my going out and in, 
My thoughts, my words, and ways, 

Be always safe, still free from sin, 
And ever to Thy praise. 


He who thus journeys on his Pilgrimage, walk- 
ing daily with God, seeking evermore the pres- 
ence of God, will find more than all human 
wishes can express in the Harry New-Yxar. 
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UNDER REVERSES. 


Tue year just closed, will long be remembered 
A year ago our swelling 


HOVE 


as a year of reverses. 
prosperity was the theme of constant gratulation 
among ourselves, if not of frequent thanksgiving 
to God. Every day the tide rose higher, until as 
in some fairy vision, the whole city was trans- 
formed into palaces of marble with furniture of 
gold, and all its inhabitants into lords and ladies, 
who floated in gondolas of gold and satin, to the 
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judgments are in the earth men learn righteous- 
ness. Those very visitations that have stripped 
so many of earthly possessions, have impressed the 
minds of multitudes with their need of more sub- 
stantial good. The quickened ear, the moistened 
eye, the thoughtiul air, in many congregations, 
now attest an unwonted susceptibility in the pub- 
lie mind to the truths of the Gospel. In some 
communities and neighborhoods a work of grace 
is already begun. They who watch the signs of 
the times, and pray “ Thy Kingdom come,” feel al- 
ready the inspiration of that hope which is the 
earnest of better days. 

Yet let us remember that it is not by might 
nor by power that the worldly mind is subdued 
to Christ, but by the Spirit of God. Calamities 
and sorrows alone will not bring men to the cross. 
These often are the prelude to the outpouring of 
the Spirit; but if Christians would see the judg- 
ments of the present time a means of grace to 
the ungodly, they must themselves accept those 
judgments as a rebuke for iniquities; renounce 
that lust of the world which has provoked them ; 
humble themselves under the mighty hand of God, 
and implore the return of that Spirit w ithout 
which we die. 

If as spectators we look to the providences of 
these 
judgments issuing in an atheistic hardness of 
heart. But if we pray and labor now with all 
self-humiliation and devout expectation for the 


God alone to convert men, we shall see 





soznd of delicious music, and in an atmosphere of 
rose and saffron, as on the dreamy waters of “ the | 
City of the Sea.” It was the city of the sea; and | 
we were floating gaily onward toward the meri- 
dian of splendor, making fast time, and holding a 
gala in our cushioned saloon, whose mirrors mul- 
tiplied at once our beauty, our finery, our vanity, 
and our felicity,—when suddenly a fog came on, 
and before the voice of mirth was chilled by the 
change, the vessel’s prow was pierced, and the sea | 





that had borne us on so merrily had well-nigh 
proved our grave. Then that gay company broke | 
up in confusion and dismay; and each one in his | 
fear, seizing what boat, or raft, or spar, or timber,— 


whatever fragment of floating property he could | 


find, o~edhin d tu save himse lf from the engulph- | 


ing ruin. 

And now what remains to us of all our boast- 
ing? Where is our wealth, and pomp, and 
splendor? Where that prosperity made sure by 
streams of running gold, and by the fixed cur-| 
rents of trade which no power scen or unseen | 
could check or reverse? Was not our most gor- 
geous hall, dedicated by music and the sister arts, 
and thronged with 


structure which, in keeping with the whole tone 


beauty and fashion — the 





hostile 


world, utterly h to them and their cause; 


daily expecting to seal their testimony with thei: | 
blood; they felt that they were but strangers and | 
pilgrims, and lived as not of the present world. | 
letters the recognitio 
of this fact, and of exhortations and i 
based upon it. 
Most 
fathers and the of prit nitive churches in their inter- 


} 
ell 


| 
full of 


The Apostolic are 
> 


significant also, is the style of the « arly 


| 
communications as fellow-sojourners in an evil and | 
hostile world. Thus the epistle of 

the Corinthians begins on this wise: ‘** The Church | 
of God which sojourneth at Rome as a stranger, 

(naporkovoa), to the Church of God which so- 
journeth at Corinth.” So that of Polycarp to 
the Philippians is atdressed to the church which 
sojourneth at Philippi. 

The same phraseology occurs in the Circular 
Epistle of the Church of Smyrna to the churches 
generally, concerning the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. 


Clement to 


| up the nec 


of our inflation, we called Metropolitan—turned | 


into ashes and rubbish—-an unsightly ruin? Was 
not our proudest ship, that sent out her challenge 
to the 
this ‘ 
| tress of the seas, chained helplessly to our very 
docks to be devoured by the flames? Did not 


the drought of summer wither our herbage, cut 


» commerce of the world, and was to make 


Great Republic,” by the same inflation, mis- 


short some of our most valuable crops, and bring 


sssaries of life almost to famine prices { 
Did not the pestilence infect our cities, sweeping 
thousands to the grava, and shocking hy ¢ 
ordinary course of trade? Has not our Crystal 
| Palace, that should have taught the aristocracy 


of Europe what the voluntary public. spirit of | 


ar tha 


America can do, sunk into an ignominious grave, | 
from which no magician’s wand can raise it? | 
Has not an entire railroad—deemed one of the 
mast safe and permanent of all investments—its 
iron rails, its engines, its station-houses, its bridges, | 


its stocks and bonds, its entire property, disap- 





A beautiful and touching sentiment underlies 
this style of address. 
of believers are so many detachments of the} 
grand army of Faith, encampe: d in a hostile terri- 
tory, liable to ambuscades, surties, assaults, in the | 
treacherous and impregnable Crimea of the Arch- 
enemy. Not 
grims and sojourners, but the churches them- 


These several as-ociations | 


only are individual believers pil- 


selves do but sojourn in a world with which they 
but fi 


Separate from the world in character, 


can have few sympathies and interests in 
eommon. 
in principles, in the hopes and aims of life, in the 


randeur and glory of their destiny, they recog- 


in each other a holy fellowship, and sing to- | 


, r their pilgrim-song as they journey to the 
Ne» ‘erusalem. 

Haye not Christians of later times lost this 
lively s: se of their pilgrim state, and entered 
into alliaizes with the world that tend to engross 
them with ts spirit, and to embarrass their action 
as the discip «s of Christ? Is there not a strange 
forgetfulness o 
things, wheth»: 
stitutions, or ais, 


hs transitory nature of all earthly 
ey be pleasures, possessions, it- 
ys? Ts there not an eager- 
ness to obtain :arh}y good, altogether unworthy 
of those who ;rofess to be not of the world, but 
to have thciv bome and their inheritance in heav- 
en? Do rot the Christians of this age need 
much » ore than did the saints of the dispersion, 
the exhortation of Peter, “ Dearly beloved, I be- 
seeca you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from 
Jleshly lusts, which war against the soul ; having 
your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” 
That Pilgrim-life depicted by Bunyan, how 
much of an allegory is it, to the pleasure-loving, 
money-seeking Christians of this age ;—a tradi- 
tion, a myth, not to be matched by our every- 
day experience, but to be enjoyed as a poem of 
the Past. Yet is not the life of Faith ever a Pil- 
grimage? Must not the Christian walk by faith, 
and not by sight? Must not he live as seeing 
Him who is invisible? Must he not set his affec- 
tions upon things aboye, and not on things on the 
earth? Must he not seek that Heaven where 
Christ is,at the right hand of God? Can he 
be a Christian who does not so live? Oh! if in 
this eager, panting race for Mammon that marks 
our times, the Christian should appear in the 
spirit of the true pilgrim, neither courting nor 
disdaining earthly sweets, neither seeking the 
world’s friendship nor fearing its enmity, but 
steadfastly pursuing bis high and heavenly course, 
how marked would be the testimony of his life 
to the truth and the powerof the Gospel. There 
is a calm and holy beauty in such a life that 
nothing can gainsay. Let the New-Year remind 
us of our Pilgrimage, and call us to a daily walk 
with God. Let our prayer be, “Told up my 
goings in thy paths, that my footateps slip not.” 


Who knows, when he to go from home 
Departeth from his dour, 

Or when, or how he back shal! come, 
Or whether never more. 

For some who walk alroad iu health, 
In siekness back are brought; 

And some who have cone ‘orih with wea'th, 


peared in the pocket of an absconding President, 
more fatally than if it had plunged through an 


open draw? And in consequence of this, have 


not other stocks suffered a depreciation unheard | 


And has 
not every act of fraud, and every game of chance 


of in the history of such securities ? 


upon the stock-board, touched, the dearest inter- 
ests, the funded support of widows and orphans, | 
and the hard-working 
Have not banks, and 


of moderate capitalists, 


poor ? insurance compa- | 
nies, and mining operations, even institutions that 
had collected the savings of the poor, suddenly | 
collapsed, and left their sharchclders and deposit- | 
And thus all con- 
for no 
contrivance can be framed to keep the keepers, 
and to make sure the securities; and men’s hearts 
are failing them for fear, and for looking after 
earth. 


ors aghast at their own ruin? 
| fidence between man and man is shaken, 


those things which are coming on the 
Does not real estate, that moderate but sure in- 
vestment, now prove as fluctuating in its meas- 
ure as other kinds of property? If houses can 
| not be sold,if rents can not be collected, if when 
burnt, insurance offices are bankrupt, even this 
most substantial form of property must partake 
And 
then what sorrow there has been upon the sea! 
Hardly had the wail o the “Arctic” ceased to 
came from the 


of the general insecurity and depression. 


surge upon our shores, ere tidings 
Pacific coast, of hundreds stripped in an instant 
of their hard-earned treasures, or buried amid 
the breakers ; and this is answered again with the 
despairing cry of hundreds swallowed in the 
breakers of our own Jersey shore. Now a rail- 
road collision at the West mangles and kills a 
hundred emigrants ; next a collision at our very 
doors, reminds the commuter that he pays for his 
daily ride with the risk of his life; now a little 
propeller runs down a great monarch of the 
ocean; next a huge ocean steamer maims and 
sinks the smaller coasting-boat. Now fires lay 
waste immense forest regions, or tracts of grain, 
or lumber; and again they devour half a village, 
or consume the hotels and palaces of the city. 

On every side calamity, calamity, calamity ; 
touching every temporal interest of man, and 
causing us to feel that nothing earthly is for one 
moment safe. Upon the earth there is “ distress 
of nations, with perplexity ; the sea and the waves 
roaring.” A war, the most bloody of the pres- 
ent century, has already devoured a hundred 
thousand men, with no palpable result for freedom 
and right, and yet threatens the peace of all Eu- 
rope and the finances of the world. Slavery is 
marching on by fraud and violence to possess new 
territories and to perpetuate its dominion. Pov- 
erty follows in the train of commercial ruin, and 
the cry of famine echoes mournfully along the 
streets of our cities. 

But are there no staNs OF PROMISE in this uni- 
versal catastrophe of human affairs? Is there 
nothing to hone for in the future? We may not 
read the signs that are legible to the eye of God 
as His providence slowly unrolls the scroll of 
prophecy ; yetin all these reverses we find grounds 





Have back returned with nowzht, 


| er 


| wrought out nothing on a great scale 


| war the triumphs of his kingdom. 


| condition ; 


| missionary brethren pursue their labors not 


| ple 


| bassadors ; 
| ish, Greek, or Armenian extraction. 


comingof the Holy Ghost, we shall see his pow- 
again as in those years of the right hand of 
God, that are memorable in the history of the 
American churches. These reverses give much 
reason to hope that prayer and labor for the con- 
version of souls wil! now be attended with signal 
success; and that our temporal losses will soon be 
forgotten in the vast tide of spiritual blessing that 
shall roll over the land. 

Of the aspect of public affairs, little can be 
said with confidence. Westill hope that a check 
will be put to the iniquitous pro-slavery legisla- 
tion which has brought so much confusion, dis- 
cord, and darkness upon the land; but we can 
not disguise our fears, that a just God will pun- 
ish yet more severely this nation for abetting the 
most the earth. 


inhuman tyranny that curses 


| Commercial embarrassment and general financial 


distress must continue while war lasts between 


the great powers of Europe. As yet the war has 
for the ad- 
vancement of freedom andright; But God, who 


rules in all and over all, will 
Never before 
were our missions in the East in so pany a 
never was there a greater call for con- 
centrated prayer and effort with reference to that 
field. In the midst of war and confusion 
only 
but with increasing 


without molestation, encour- 


agement and success, The moral conquest of 
The prejudice of 
the Frank, of the Musselinan 
againet the Christian, is fast passing away. The 
Turk now fraternizes with Franks, and the disci- 


of the Koran Word of God. 


This change is marked by things trivial in them- 


sak «L 1 


Tarkey is already achieved. 


the Turk against 


now seeks the 


SUIVER, UUs UE weve wig. 
derstand the spirit of diastatnes bak and the 
structure of their society. Here is one example. 

A few years ago, no such thing would have 
been permitted as the residence of a foreigner in 
Stamboul or Constantinople proper. All foreign- 
ers have been restricted to the suburb of Pera, 
which answers to Stamboul as Brooklyn to New- 
York. There are the palaces of the foreign am- 
there is all the population not of Turk- 


Our mission- 


| aries have had a book-depository for some time 


ard have also sustained an Arme- 
but their 
residences have been at a distance, in the suburbs 
| of the 
shore of the Bosphorus. 


in Stamboul, 
nian service there upon the Sabbath ; 
city, or in villages along the European 
Latterly Dr. 
and settled down with 


Dwight 
has taken a house his 


family in Coustantinople itself. 


from other missionary families, it yet gives the 


| Mission itself a stronger po-ition than it has 


sess of 
Dwisht’s 


hitherto held, and greatly facilitates the ac 
Mr. 
house is in the densely-populated Armenian quar- 
ter of the city. 
house in that section was manifested by the Ar- 
menian patriarch and his grandees, but the Turk- 
ish Police protected Dr. 


the missionaries to the people. 


Much opposition to his taking a 


Dwight from their in- 
sults, and he now lives in peace upon the very 
shores of the Sea of Marmora, mid-way between 
the Seraglio Point and the Seven Towers of the 
ancient wall, and surrounded by tens of thousands 
of Armenians. 

A letter just received from Dr. Dwight contains 
some interesting particulars of ‘this and other 


changes. We give a few extracts : 


“The congregation in this part of the city is not 
new, as we have had asmmall one here for many 
years, to which we have regularly ministered, 
though living at adistance. It has considerably 
more than doubled, however, within four months, 
and is steadily increasing in numbers and in inter- 
est. Last Sabbath was our regular communion 
Sabbath, and three individuals—two of them Ar- 
menians, and one a Greek—were admitted by pro- 
fession to the church. One hundred and five per- 
sons were present, although the rain was pouring 
down hard during nearly the whole Sabbath. This 
would be considered a small congregation in New- 
York, but here it is a large one; especially for a 
rainy "day, and when it is borne in mind that at the 
same hour there were three other congregations of 
native Protestants assembled in different parts ef 
the suburbs of this city. 

“T nave spoken of changes that are, and are to 
be. I can tell you of one which you will know how 
to appreciate. St. Sophia, and the other mosques, 
can now be visited by travelers without a firman. 
The presence of the English and French armics and 
navies here, has done this. For along time the 
troeps were all here, and hundreds of officers were 
strolling about the city daily sight-seeing. Parties 
of them went to the doors of the mosques, and asked 
to goin. How could they be refused? It soon be- 
came known that any party of ladies and gentle- 
men could get access to St. Sophia, if only one of 
the party wore military buttons, and a small present 
was left with the d-or-keeper. Soon the military 
buttons were rendered unnecessary, and now any 
respectably-dressed foreigner can enter this mosque 
or any other (always excepting that of Eyub) for a 
“‘ consideration.” 

“Let me give you some hints of other changes 
here. There is, decidedly, on the faces of the Mus- 
selmans of this city, a much more kindly look to- 
wards Franks than ever before. Recently a Turk- 
ish captain, just arrived from Sevastopo!, went into 
a coffee-shop, and very naturally many questions 
were asked him by the visitors about the things 
that are passing at the seat of war. After sundry 
questions and answers, an o!d Turk near by, said : 
“And how are our English and French brothers 
getting on there?” One of our best native brethren 
was present and heard it, and came and related it 
to me as one of the wonderful signs of the age. 
Probably the bearing of such a question in such a 





not of faith only, but also of hope. When God’s 


public place, would not be understood in America, | 
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but you, haying been here on the ground, will know 
how to appreciate it. 

“Yes, and we shall see greater things than these. 
Already, has the introduction of Protestantism into 
Turkey, conveyed to many a Musselman’s mind the 
knowledge of the fact that true Christianity is some- 
thing very different from that miserable perversion 
of it which they have seen in the Greek, Armenian, 
and Roman Churches. They fancied that the Ingil 
(Gospel) of the Christians must be corrupt, because 
these Churches are so corrupt; but they have 
heard lately, for the first time, that the Bible which 
the Christians to this day have, does not inculcate 
one of the errors or superstitions of these Churches ; 
and they are beginning to show an interest in the 
perusal of the Scriptures. Fortunately, we have 
several editions of the Bible, or parts of the Bible, in 
the Turkish language, and they come publicly to 
our book-store and purchase it, a thing quite new 
under the sun, May the Spirit of God enlighten 
their understandings, and renew their hearts.” 


Formerly no foreigner was suffered to enter a 
mosque upon any condition whatever. Of late 
years, parties have been admitted by a jfirman, 
the cost of which was about fifty dollars; but the 
more devout Musselman have always looked upon 
this as an invasion of their sacred places; and 
many a scowl and insult have the “Christian 
dogs” received from the Faithful. Sometimes 
nothing but the presence of a government official 
has protected strangers from mob-law and a 
shower of stones. Christians have been contempt- 
uously styled dogs; and all Christians have been 
judged by the degenerate Greek and Armenian 
Churches, 

The changes indicated above are themselves a 
moral revolution, Soon the death penalty for the 
renunciation of Mahomedanism must be abolished, 
and then the Word of God will have free course 
and be glorified. Inthe midst of reverses, we see 
tokens of the coming of Christ’s kingdom. Let 

these kindle our hope and animate our efforts, till 
his glory shall appear in all the earth. 
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SOUTH-SIDE VIEW OF 
TRADE. 

Dr. ApAms makes a distinction between slave 


auctions and the internal or “domestic” 
trade, 


THE SLAVE- 


slayc- 
Some writers would have treated the sale 
of slaves at auction as one of the most trifling in- 
cidents of that great traffic in human flesh between 
the the slave-buying States, 
which is the chief opprobrium of our country, and 
the just abhorrence of Christendom. 
author of the “South Side View” not so 


; : gts 
much from any extended investigation and analysis 


slave-growing and 


jut the! 


writes, 


| financial 





of facts, as from the impressions that were made 


upon his sensibilities. He happened to sce two | 
stances of the sale of slaves at auction, and hi: 
the shock. THe 


only heard about the slave-trade ; and though he | 


| heard some shocking things, he seemed to have | 


formed no idea at all of what the internal slave- | 
is in its extent, in its inevitable and irreme- | 
diable atrocities, or in its relations to the peliti- 
of the slave States, and { 
very asa System. 
first, and “ th 
nd in his inventory of the “r 


Thus 


seem to be, in the author’s view, a far more ser!- 


eal power o the 


con- 
Thus he 


domestic 


of sla 


tinued existence 


puts " ave-auctions 
trad @ sect 
features of 


BO ac + 
AVe-Auct! 


slavery.” too, 
7 { 
ous aud lamentable evil than the slave-trade. 

After gi giving a story at second-hand, illustrating | 
the trad 


ARS wie stam Jing, of the clave traders 


among vile men, our author says: 


“‘Negro-traders are the abhorrence of all flesh. | 
Even their descendants, when they are known, and 
the property acquired in the traffic, have a blot upon 
them. I never knew a deeper aversion to any class 
of men; it is safe to say, that generally, it is not 
surpassed by our feelings toward foreign slave- 
traders. 

‘They go into the States where the trade is not 
prohibited by law, find men who are in want of 
money, or a master who has a slave that is trouble- 
some, and for the peace of the plantation that slave 
is sold, sometimes at a great sacrifice ; and there are 
many of whom, under a pecuniary pressure, it is 

not always difficult to purchase. 

“There are some men whose diabolical natures 
are gratified by this traffic—passionate, cruel, tyran- 
nic al men, secking dominion in some form to gratify 
thir instincts. The personal examinations whi h 
they m: uke, and the written descriptions which they 
give of slaves whom they buy, are sometimes dis- 
gusting i in the extreme. It is "bey yond explanation | 

' 
| 





hat good men at the South do not clamor against 
he must be a slave, is made with all the care attend. 
ing the probate ¢ fa will.” 

That which our author Aegon “ beyond 
explanation” is easily explained. 
the South” have learned too effe etually the lesson 
which the “good men” of the Journal of Com- 
merce, and others of like goodness, are lab ring to 
impress upon all men at the North; to wit, that 
Christianity has nothing to do with slavery, ex- | 
cept to sanction and 


“Good men at ; 
| 


sanctify “the institution as 
it exists,” and to stifle in the name of God, every 
voice that pleads for justice; and they know far 
hetter than Dr. Adams knows, that without this 
internal slave-trade, the 
could not outlive a single generation. 
man of commcn-sense, from Mason 


institution of slavery 
Every 
& Dixon's 
line to the farthest plantation in Texas, knows, 
even without thinking, that if there were no in-| 





ternal slave-trade, the abolition of slavery itself | 
would be speedily effected by an irresistable law | 
of nature. All “good men at the South” are, 
therefore, perfectly aware that they cannot “ cla- 
mor” against the internal slave-trade, or against 
any of its incidents, without “ clamoring” in effect 
against the divinely warranted “institution as it 
is,” and dishonoring their Christianity by com- 
plicity with “ abolitionism.” Thus they are under 
a pressure which compels them to swallow ther 
“disgust” at certain disagreeable processes in that 
branch of commerce. They keep away from the 
slave-markets as much as they can conveniently ; 
they ignore, as much as possible, the incidental 
evils which can not be avoided, and which it 
would be both useless and dangerous to quarrel 
with; and (like our respected friend, the author 
of the “South-Side View,”) they relieve their feel- 
ings with the comforting assurance that “Negro 
traders are the abhorrence of all flesh.” If “ slay- 
ery as it exists,” taking the definition of it from 
Southern statutes and the decisions of Southern 
courts, is not essentially wicked—if that founda- 
tion-principle of slavery, that one man shall be 
the property of another, and as such shall be sub- 
ject to all the incidents of property, is not essen- 
tially an abominable injustice—then there is no 
wrong in selling slaves, nor in buying them, and 
none in trassparting them from regions where 
their labor is unprofitable to regions where their 
labor will bring wealth to their owners, and where 
they can therefore be sold at a profit. If slavery 

right—if the institution as it stands is not 
“villainy”—then the abhorrence of slave-traders 
merely because they make a business of buying 
and relling that which may lawfully be bought 
and sold, is nothing but squeamishness. A great 
many things are “ disgusting,” which must never- 





| used 
land 


| the ri 


| tobiography is the very thing. 
| it is, in value, equal to fifieen years of experience 


theless be tolerated. Slaughter-houses are dis- 
gusting; but till we turn vegetarians, we must 
endure them as well as we can. The business of 
a scavenger is disgusting, but it is lawful, and we 
can not wisely “ clamor against it.” Certain news- 
papers—such as the New-York Herald — aro 
“disgusting in the extreme,” but we can not 
afford to sacrifice the liberty of the press for the 
sake of getting rid of them. If we have the 
thing itself, we must not quarrel with its una- 
voidable incidents. 


~#9e— 


PERSEVERANCE. 


DUTCH 


On another page will be found a speech of Dr. 
Bethune, delivered recently in this city, and pub- 
lished in full in the Christian Intelligencer, in 
which the patient and sagacious enterprise of the 
ancient Dutchmen receives due honor. The 
speech is lively and not long, full of entertaining 
and instructive remark ; and it will be quite read 
through by any body who begins it. It seems 
only fair that with the hospitalities and pleasant 
festivities of New-Years still fresh in our remem- 
brance—the observance of which is inherited by 


in affliction 





| 


us from our Dutch forerunners—we should look |, 


up these venerabie ancesturs of New-Amsterdam, 
and see what manner of people they were. The 
Dr. will tell any one who does not know; and 
will enlarge arify the thoughts of those 
And being by descent a Scotchman him- 


and cl 
who do. 
self, his 
tiality. 

We should really like to know, though, by the 
way, how it happens that after the Dutchmen 
had made so many discoveries, and originated 
many settlements, from Japan to Manhattan, they 
did not manage to keep any of them. How is it, 
brethren of the Dutch descent? Didn't the Sax- 
on-English blood prove a little too powerful and 
urgent at the It 
strikes us that the majority of our people are not 
now Dutch. 


testimony may be taken as 


last, if it was slow to begin? 


BY 
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THINGS RIGHT NAMES. 
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public conscience, is the covering up of vice 


ve of the most grievous signs of a depraved 
and 
crime under euphonious titles that disguise moral 
turpitude in political policy, fashionable usage, or 


skill. 


is an invention to cover with the cloak of 


The phrase, “ popular sovereign- 
ity,” 
democracy, the fraudulent and violent introduction 
of slavery into a territory once pledged to perpet- 
“The* of the 
is a phrase used to cover the concession 
honor, and “~~ to the 


of a - 


nation. 


ual { Consti 
tution,” 
of truth, justice, 
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laws, an @ consci- 


ence * Speculation” 
name 

or in real at 1 i ‘ i 

shrewd and legitimate, but which |! 

taken without any honest guarantee of the nght 
and interests of others, have in them the elements 
and fraud. ° Embe % 6 Rronch 
etc., are terms that cover forms of whole- 


eating, against which the law provides re- 


of deceit walement, 
of trust,” 
sale ch 


dress ovly in a civil not a criminal action. 


” 


Just now, “Humbug ” is a term to cover lying 


and fraud in their meanest and most detestable 


forms. The autobiography of a successful show- 


man, is vaunted as an illustration of the new 
“science of humbug,” with which young men are 
advised to acquaint themselves in these hard 


times. Take the following specimens : 


“To help a business man; to furnish him with 
driving, go-ahead ideas; to open his mind and fill it 
with sound, practical business thoughts which will 
insure him a large and rapid fortune, 
A single perusal of 


and hard study in what is called ‘the world.’ 
it been called ‘The Art of Getting Along; or, How 
to Get Rich Without Capital,’ it would have 
more appropriate than its present tile. To start a 
young ian in life, don’t give him a capital of five 
| thousand dollars, but a copy of Barnum’s book. 


Had 


| That will carry him through safer, better, and more | 


successfully than money.”—Albany HAnickerbocker. 
“In contrast with these hard times, the way to 
raise the wind,’ as detailed in these confessions, 
enough to exorcise the blue devils, and sh larpen the 
wits of the most de ‘sponding Y ankee in Christen- 
dom.’ — Boston Transe ript. 


is 


Now what is this science here set fort! 
sure road to wealth and success ? 


art of lying skilfully and unblushingly, and of 


as the 


It is simply the 


obtaining money under false pretenses without 
being caught in the meshes of the law. Mr. 
Baroum’s own testimony is that he has deceived 
the public by a series of ingenious falsehoods, 
persisted in with an effrontery that few men are 
capable of maintaining. 

IIe 


about 


does not seem to have invented al! the lies 


Joice Heth; but knowing the story of his 


| agent to be false, he “never said or wrote a word 


because 
it served his purpose as a showman to have the 
public mystified. 

Mr. Barnum’s statement that Tom Thumb was 
eleven years of age, when he knew him to be only 
Jive, was a deliberate lie. The statement that the 
dwarf came from England, when he knew that 
he was from Bridgeport, was another deliberate 
lie. Mr. Barnum does not “attempt to justify ” 
these deceptions; but he “ pleads circumstances 
in extenuation,” which would go to justify lying 
whenever it can be made profitable. 

Ilis mode of awakening curiosity in the ficti- 
tious Fejee mermaid, was a series of deliberate 
lies manufactured by himself, and palmed off upon 
the press under the guise of correspondence from 
writers in different parts of the Union. 

His announcement of a company of bell-ring- 
ers whom he knew to be from Lancashire, Eng- 
land, as natives of Switzerland, which country 
they had never seen, was a deliberate lie. 

His statement that the “ Woolly Horse” was 
captured by Col. Fremont, when he himself had 
procured it from Ohio, and kept it stabled for 
months, was a deliberate lie. His story of the 
capture of a herd of buffaloes near the Rocky 
Mountains, which wero only a lot of tame calves 
long in his own possession, was also a deliberate 
lie. In short there is no form or color of lying 
described by Mrs, Opie, whether of word or ac- 
tion, whether white, blue, red, or black, which has 
not contributed to amass the fortune which this 
book holds out as the result of skill in “ hum- 
bug.” Lyne is the word; and the perpetrator 
of these enormous frauds here diselosed—not 
only without remorse, but with apparent chuck- 
ling—should be made to understand that the 
public will call things by their right names. 


by way of eontradiction or correction :” 
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trine of the life to come, has been my chief 
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and sorrow, and I | ype aly 
cherish it as my greatest treasure.” 
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attentively the accounts of Simon Mag 
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| Elymas the Sorcerer? Has he read attent 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE ENACTYEN1 


“A bill to prohibit Slavery tm the Ter 
United States. 

“Be it enacted by the eand 
sentatives of the United States of Amer 
assembled, that there shall be neith 
untary servitude, otherwise than 
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crime, in any Territory of the Unit. 
This bill was introduced 

last session of Congress, 
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cervices were as follows 
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jing the Seriptures, yy Rev 


Prayer, by Rev. 5. G 
Spencer, 
F. Waldo, the pastor of the ehureh; Cone 
viees, by Rev. C. Cushing, of North Brook tis 
diction, by the sini 
-e- 

Tue journal of the American Temperance Ur 
ita report of the Temperance Jubilee at the e! leet 
Governor Clark, publishes a number of letters ree“ 
ed from distinguished friends of temperance °° - 
occasion. They are outpourings of hearts filled = 
deep gratitude and hallowed joy at the succes 
great moral triumph at the ballut-box in our coun’ 
Seldom has an event occurred in our world moré o 
couraging to the friends of morality and virtue, ths 
the election at the present crisis of Governor Cla! & 


ae Oe 

Lectvres.— Our contributor, Mr, Clarence (* 
whose sketches and: essays on Art have for sev 
weeks enriched the first page of The Independn!,* 
a lecture on “‘ Heads and Hands; or, The Elevate’” 
the Trades,” which we understand has alrea‘y 
delivered with acceptance, and which he is willing * 
deliver before Lyceums or other literary associ#\'’” 
on just terms, It embodies some views concer! 
Mechanic Arta and the Social Position of tho* ° 
exercise them, which are believed to be wholee® 
and suited to the times. Address Mr. Cook at > 
burgh, N. Y. 
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Tue New Maron —Our new municipal chief & 
trate in his instruetions te the police, spec! fies twee’ 
two important itema in which the public © r 
health and comfort are included, and closes ¥! 
following significant langusge : 

“You have now a determined Chief Offer 
will not be indifferent to a single dereliction © ° 
upon the part of those for whose conduct he ie resp 
sible to the comuiunity.” 

If Mayor Wood determinate 
lent regulations he has p eh in the above 
tions, New-York will have a chance of taki 
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THE BELIEVER IN HEAVEN. 


Tur late Mrs. Mary G. Johnson, wife of Rev. John 
G. Johnson, of Upper Red Hook, N. Y., and only re- 
maining child of Mr. Ebenezer Platt, of this city, left 
the following lines written in her diary, where they 
were found after her death. The words are not origi- 
nal. They show her taste; but they are more valua- 
ble as indications of the exercises of her soul. They 
were prefaced and followed, as in the copy here given, 
and they will come home to many hearts, 











“ Here is something for my dear husband and father. 
When I am gone, so would I have them think of me. 


“shine in the light of God, 

His likeness stamps my brow ; 

Through the valley of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 

No breaking heart is here; 
No keen and thrilling pain ; 

No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled, and left its stain. 


“T have found the joy of heaven ; 
I am one of the angel band; 

To my head a crown is given, 
And a harp is in my hand. 

TI have learned the song they sing, 
Whom Jesus hath made free ; 

And the glorious walls on high still ring 
With my new-born melody. 


‘No sin, no grief, no pain ; 

Safe in my happy home ; 

My fears all fled—my doubts all slain ; 
My hour of triumph come. 

Friend of my mortal years! 
The trusted and the tried! 

Thou art walking still in the valley of tears, 
But I am at thy side. 


“Do I forget? Oh no! 

For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the heart below 
Till they meet and touch again. 

Each link is strong and bright, 
And love's electrie flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from which I came. 


“Do you mourn when another star 

Shines out from the glittering sky? 

Do you weep when the noise of war 
And the rage of conflict die? 

Then why should your tears roll down, 
And your heart with grief be riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in heaven ?” 


“I want to be thought of when this mortal has put 
on immortality, as J hope to be, by God's unspeakable 
grace; and not as J am now, a poor, fearing, doubting, 
suffering, complaining creature, with wasting flesh, and 
fainting heart, and feeble mind.” M. G. J. 
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Family Reading. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAR, 
CONTINUED. 

Asour three weeks from the time I first met the lit- 
tle beggar in the street, and accompanied herself a d 
her sisters to their home in an attic, 1 went to see 
them again. I climbed up the dark flights of stairs as 
before, hurrying on as fast as I could, that I might 
see the clear light of the heavens shining upon me 
through the windows in the roof. 

I knocked at Mra. MacDermot’s room, and was bidden 
to enter. I raised the latch, and opened the door. 
So soon as they saw who it was, they gave me a true 
Irish welcome. The room was in better order than 
at my previous eal). Mrs, MacDermot was sprinkling 
clothes, which she had washed for some person. 
Joanna was the only child at home. 

Linguired for Mary Ann and Ellen, and was told 
that they were both at school. 

“Where do they attend school ?” I asked. 

“ At the Wilson Industrial School.” 

I was much gratified to hear this, for I felt that, 
under their present circumstances, they could not be 
more favorably situated. There they learn not only 
to read and write, but to sew, and every day a 
dinner is given to them. They go to school at nine 
o'clock, and remain until three, 

I inquired why Joanna did not goto school. The 
mother replied, 

“T can not spare her. 
pick up wood and coal. 
self.” 

“ Are Mary Ann and Ellen obliged to go out to beg 
now ?” 

“JT musn’t tell a lie, ma’am. They are. I ean not 
do much myself, and it is the only way we ean live.” 

I felt very sorry that these children must be exposed 
to all the dangers, and temptations, and evil aszocia- 
tions they will find in the streets, but while they re- 
main with their mother, I do not know what else they 
ean do. I do not wonder that she feels unwilling to 
part with thern. No leve is stronger than that of a 
mother, and she is the natural protector of her little 
ones. It is one of the bitterest trials of poverty, 
that it renders a mother unable to provide for the 
comfost of her children, and compels her to permit 
them to be exposed to moral dangers, which under 
more favorable circumstances, they would not be 
obliged to encounter. 

Mrs. MacDermot said the children had been very 
anxious to see me again, and that “ Ellen would run 
home from school fit to break her neck,” if she knew I 
was there. A few words of kindness and sympathy 
had won their hearts. I promised, if I could, to call 
and see them again before Christmas. 


I must depend on her to 
I am not able to do it my- 


Last week, I invited Mary Dudley to go with me, 
and call upon Mrs. MacDermot and her children. 
She had never Leen in that part of the city before, 
aud had never seen so much of the poverty and 
wretchedness which are to be found in some of its 
streets and alleys. There were many pale, sickly- 
looking children on the sidewalks, with unwashed 
faces, tangled hair, and soiled, ragged garments, and 
many men and women, who looked degraded and 
We saw, too, the source of much of the suf- 
fering and wickedness of the city, in the dram-shops, 
and groceries where liquor is sold, which were so nu- 
merous that they almost lined the street. 

I involuntarily clasped Mary’s hand closer in mines 
as we walked on amid sights and odors which are of- 
fensive to every person of principle and refinement. 
It seemed as if it would be scarcely possible to live in 
sich an atmosphere, with such surroundings, and 
grow up pure and virtuous. My heart ached for the 
children I met, and for the multitudes which I knew 
were not far from me, whose whole life had been passed 
in such dark scenes as this—who had never seen the 
green fields of the country, nor breathed its pure, 
fresh, health-giving air—who had never rejoiced over 
the springing graes, and plucked the first blades which 
had escaped from their winter’s hiding, nor looked 
with delight upon the early blossoms, and the budding 
leaves—who had never sought bright strawberries 
under their canopy of leaves, nor gathered the ripe 
fruit of autumn. Spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
present to them an almost unvarying picture. They 
know nothing of the pleasures of winter, which 
make it so attractive, that I have heard children say 
they enjoyed being in the country quite as much at 
that season as in summer. It is to them merely a 
period of increased suffering, of cold, and of hunger, 
of dreariness and woe. As I looked upon those about 
me, I thanked God for the Children’s Aid Society, 
which is laboring for this very class, and sending, on 
an average, ninety of them a month, to homes in the 
country. 

Mary had never been in a tenement-house—a house 
arranged for the occupancy of many families, usually 
affording them a living-room and one or two bed- 
Trooms—and it was a strange thought, that there were 
at least four different families on the same story. Sev- 
eral children saw us enter, and they followed us to 
pecertain where we were going. We could hear them 


victors, 


whispering, although the stair-ease was too dark to 


see them, unless they were very near us. 

We knocked at Mrs, MacDermot’s door. “Come 
in,” some one ealled. We entered, and found Joanna 
scrubbing the floor, “The sweet lady!” she exelaim- 
ed, and Mary Ann came rushing out of the bed-room, 
mop in band. I had seareely time to speak to her, 
before she ran to the next door to call Ellen, who im- 
mediately made her appearance. 

There was not a chair in the room. They were all 
piled up on the chest in the bed-room, to be out of 
the way while they were cleaning. Both floors were 
partly cleaned, and they looked as if the little girls 
were doing their work very well. 

The mother was not at home. She, however, soon 
came panting up those weary flights of stairs, almost 
out of breath with the exertion. She was glad to see 
us, and thanked us heartily for the few comforts we 
had taken her. 

Ellen was much delighted with a pin-cushion which 
Mary had worked with worsted on purpose for her, and 
on which she had arranged pins in such a way as to 
spell her name. She showed it to her mother and sis- 
tera, and then ran for a small covered basket, in which 
she might keep it safely. 

We talked with Mary Ann and Ellen about their 
schoo]. They were much delighted with it, and told 
us about their dinners. 

“What do they give you for dinner ¢” I asked. 

“The bad girls, they give only bread and water. 
But we never are bad. Sometimes they give us soup, 
and sometimes they give us rice and molasses, and 
bread and molasses. Thanksgiving day they gave us 
alla pie. We brought our pies home to give some to 
mother. 

I expressed regret that Joanna did not go to school. 
Her mother told me that she could spare her now, for 
a kind lady had sent her a quarter of a ton of coal, 
and there indeed it was, piled up in two barrels on 
one side of the room, a most comfortable sight to the 
poor widow, this shivering weather. She had stuffed 
all the cracks about the windows and base-board with 
rags, and had hung up some calico curtains to keep 
out the cold. It is really pleasant, amid her deep 
poverty, to see how much regard she has for neatness. 
All the water she uses has to be brought from a 
hydrant in the yard, and it costs no little labor to 
carry up enough for even her small family. 

They were all looking for the Christmas festival at 
the Industrial School with great eagerness. They 
thought they might receive a present of some clothes, 
and Killen said she expected to get a doll. 

As we descended the stairs, we had the opportunity 
of looking into several rooms, for there was a general 
sweeping and “clearing up” for the Sabbath. They 
exhibited very different degrees of cleanliness and 
comfort. Some were covered with a rag carpet, and 
others gave pretty good evidence that they were not 
too often swept and dusted. 

Mary thought two rooms afforded but small accom- 
modation for a family, yet there are some so poor they 
ean not afford to pay the rent even for two. Mrs. 
MacDermot, when talking about the hard times, said 
she knew that families, which were usually able to 
occupy apartments by themselves, were now living 
two or three of them in one room, that they might 
save fuel and rent. 

It is almost impossible for those who know nothing 
of want in their own experience, to sympathize with 
the poor. 

“ Few save the poor feel for the poor; 

The rich know not how hard 

It is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarred ; 

They know not of the scanty meal, 
With simall, pale faces round ; 

No fire upon the cold, damp hearth 
When snow is oa the ground.” 

There are doubtless many families in the city with- 
in a few minutes’ walk of these cheerless homes, who 
have little thought, and as little knowledge, of the 
sufferings there endured. It is only those who seek 
them out, that can at all realize the condition of the 
poor. 

“Blessed is he that considereth the poor,’—that 
thinks about them and endeavors to relieve them,— 
“the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. The 
Lord will preserve him, aod keep him alive; and he 
shall be blessed upon the earth.” Anya H. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS. 
BY JENNY BRADFORD. 
V. 
Tue thick curtains are closely drawn in dear 
Lily’s chamber; the latches are slowly and care- 
fully turned; none but the softest footsteps steal 
along the carpet, and voices, half-choked with grief, 
speak but in the lowest murmurs. The mother 
moves about with a new pallor on her check and a 
new tremor on her lip, but in her eye still burns the 
clear and steady light of faith. But Lily’s father! 
Clients come to his office hour after hour and won- 
der what has become of their counselor, that he 











of them and cares not for them. This great woe 
that has come upon him drinks up every energy of 
soul and body. How can he see that frail, sweet 
being struggling with fierce disease and stand by 
powerless to help her. The sentence of death has 
gone forth, but the father clings to his darling with 
wild tenacity that will not yield. He dares not ask 
God to spare her, for he feels that he should storm 
the throne of grace with a wilful vehemence which 
might bring down a curse rather than a blessing. 
But as he tenderly lifts the sufferer, he folds her to 
a heart agonized to rebellion. He has not thought, 
but he has felt, that those two strong arms shall 
hold her in life despite Omnipotence. As ke 
averts his anguished eyes from the fair form writh- 
ing in the crampings of pain, they fall upon a pic- 
ture which hangs upon the wall, of Abraham offer- 
ing up Isaac. It isa fine, expressive painting, and 
as he has often gazed on it before, he has always 
felt that Abraham was doing right, just as a noble 
old patriarch might be expected to do; in fact just 
as he should himself have done in the circum- 
stances, for Lily’s father has not for years doubted 
that it was his supreme desire to do the will of God, 
and he bas sometimes in his more devotional mo- 
ments even wished that his Lord would put him to 
some such test whereby he might prove the sincer- 
ity of his attachment. But now the trial has come; 
the darling of his soul, the light and music of his 
dwelling is demanded as the offering, and he hugs 
his treasure more closely than ever! As the dis- 
tressed father looked upon the sorrowful but calm, 
lofty countenance of the parent-priest he realized in 
humiliation of spirit that he was wanting the im- 
plicit faith of the “ Friend of God.” 
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THE MORAVIAN HEROES—PART L 








BY HESPER, 





Tus brave men who have searched for the North- 
Western Passage, are not the only heroes of the 
polar regions. Many years ago, a small house stood 
alone on a bleak shore, where nothing was visi- 
ble but a vast, frozen sea, rocks of ice piled up along 
the shore, and mountains covered with snow. The 
sky looked gray and dreary, the cold was intense, 
and terrific storms often occurred. The wind 
howled around this lonely little house, and the two 
men who lived there were often nearly frozen to 
death. They were not natives, for they were 
tall, with fair hair and blue eyes, while the 
natives were short and dark. They knew no 
one, and could not speak the language of the coun- 
try. They had a pleasant home and friends in a 
distant land; why should they remain in such 
a desolate region? Why should they endure cold, 
and hunger, and sickness alone in this frozen desert ? 
Let us see. 














More than a century age, count Zinzendorf, a 


should so neglect his business; but he thinks not | 


THE INDEPDPNDENT. 


good and influential nobleman, possessed a fine es- 
tate in Berthelsdorf, near Dresden. Being known 
as a benevolent and just, as well as a wealthy man, 
his protection was solicited by a band of poor Mo- 
ravians who were fleeing from persecution. Though 
of a different religion, he permitted them to form a 
settlement on his own estate. Very soon, a little 
village sprang up under the shadow of a hill, and 
from its situation was called Herrnhut. The good 
Christians of Herrnhut were very poor, and earned 
their scanty living by spinning; but although they 
were deprived of many comforts, they never felt 
themselves too poor to do good. They very often 
discussed the need of sending missionaries to vari- 
ous parts of the world, and so great was their per- 
severance and devotion to the cause of Christ, that 
within eight years, they founded fifteen missions in 
different parts of the world. The whole village 
contained scarcely more than six hundred persons, 
and yet from this small number of exiles, enough 
were found ready to go forth, in their poverty, to 
break the bread of life to the heathen. The ex- 
treme heat or the extreme cold of the climates to 
which they went, the frequent devastations of pes- 
tilence, and various hardships, often destroyed the 
missionaries; but so far from being dismayed at the 
fearful trials in store, the people of Herrnhut, like 
the soldiers at the battle of Alma, were always 
ready to fill the ranks of the fallen. 

One of the first missions undertaken by them 
was that of Greenland, in the year 1732. They 
had heard of a good Dane, who, with his wife, had 
been laboring in that desolate country for nearly 
ten years, and desiring to assist him, they often 
made his work a subject of conversation. But 
where could they obtain the money to fit out a mis- 
sionary ? And without money how could any one 
perform so long a journey? These were questions 
that depressed the hearts of the poor Moravians. 
But the more they talked of the project, the more 
interested they became. At length two brothers, 
Matthew and Christian Stach, who possessed noth- 
ing but the clothes they wore, offered to go. They 
did not know how they were to defray the expenses 
of the journey, but they had faith in God; and ac- 
cepting the small gifts of their poor exiled brethren, 
made preparations to leave Herrnhut. 


The day previous te their departure, an unex- 
pected occurrence filled all the villagers with joy, 
and must have made their hearts swell with grati- 
tude to the Heavenly Father who so soon rewarded 
their faith, and signified his approval by so provi- 
dential a supply of their need. A donation of 
money was sent by a friend from Venice, and part 
of this was bestowed upon the two brothers. Now 
the villagers could see them depart with less anxi- 
ety, and the widowed mother and young sisters 
could rejoice in their tears as they gave a farewell 
blessing. 

It was early in the spring when the two young 
men set out for Copenhagen, under the guidance of 
Christian David, the mentor of Herrnhut. He 
accompanied them in order to interest some of the 
noblemen of Copenhagen in their enterprise, and 
also to obtain the king’s permission for them to 
unite their labors with Mr. Egede, the Dane who 
had already been so long in Greenland under the 
royal protection. Negotiations with a king require 
time; and in this instance detained the little party 
at Copenhagen longer than they desired. The 
brothers, however, occupied themselves in obsery- 
ing the curiosities of this ancient city, and the peo- 
ple of all nations assembled here, and also spent 
much of their time with some excellent people of 
rank, who found much to admire beneath the plain, 
home-spun garments, and uneducated manners and 
minds of these poor Moravians, The cheerfulness, 
simplicity and ardor with which they undcrtook 
their work, and the apostle-like manner in which 
they surrendered themselves to the care of the Al- 
mighty, won the respect and love of all with whom 
they conversed. Some of the noblemen gave them 
money, and many articles for their home in Green- 
land. One day, while they were talking with Count 
Pless, he asked how they expeeted to earn a liveli- 
hood in that barren country. 

“ We will build 2 house and cultivate a simail 
piece of land. We will live by the labor of our 
hands and the Divine blessing,” answered they with 
cheerful readiness. 

‘“‘ But there is no wood in that country; you can 
not build a house,” replied the Count. 

“Then we will dig a cave in the earth, and live 
there,” said they. 

Such earnestness and fearlessness surprised the 
Count, and, animated with something of their own 
zeal, he replied : 

“No; you shall not be driven to that extremity ; 
take timber with you sufficient to build a house; 
and accept of these fifty dollars for that purpose.” 

Thus their faith in God was again rewarded. All 
their wants were well supplied; the permission of 
the king was obtained through the influence of 
Count Pless, and at length, they were enabled to 
begin their voyage, the i0th of April. 

Christian David, after he had seen thein depart, 
returned to Herrnhut with such happy accounts of 
their stay at Copenhagen, and of the comforts with 
which they had been provided, that every one 
was assured the blessing of God accompanied the 
messengers ; and the widow was enabled to rejoice 
in her bereavement and wait patiently for the news 
of the safety of her sons. 


After a short and prosperous voyage, the brothers 











arrived at the region of ice and snow, which for the 
sake of bearing tidings of the Gospel, they had 
chosen for their home. It was summer time, but 
there was no dust and heat, shade trees and pleas- 
ant houses. The summer there is very short. The 
moss was green upon the mountains, and they saw 
a few low, scrubby willows and birch, but no tall, 
beautiful trees like ours. Mr. Egede’s house was 
the only one there, and to that the new comers were 
warmly welcomed. Mr. Egede promised to teach 
them the language of the Grecnlanders—for yet, 
they could only make signs to the natives. But 
first it was necessary for them to provide a home 
for themselves. They selected a place of settlement 
many miles from Mr. Egede, called it New Herrn- 
hut, and, by working industriously, built a simple 
house with the timber given them by Coant Pless. 
They arranged in it, as pleasantly as they could, 
the useful articles provided by their Copenhagen 
friends. They also built a hut of turf and stone 
without any windows, like those of the natives, for 
the use of such as would come to them to be 
taught. 

They now began to think of earning their living 
in some way, as it was too late to plant or sow. 
They had purchased an old boat from the captain 
of the ship in which they came, and determined to 
go out upon the stationary ice-islands in search of 
drift-wood. They succeeded in obtaining a boat- 
load, when a sudden storm overturned them, and the 
boat was driven away. It was recovered, but was 
empty and greatly damaged. They next attempted 
to fish, but owing to the fitful storms, which came 
as suddenly and frightfully as a whirlwind, they 
dared not venture far in their crazy boat. They 
were constantly in danger of being crushed among 
the shoals of ice, or of being dashed against the 
rocky shore. They could not pilot the Greenland- 
er’s kajak without upsetting, although the natives 
could roll about like seals, fearless of waves, ice or 
tempest, when seated in the aperture of the long, 
narrow kajak. The seal skin which covered the boat, 
was so adjusted with a hoop, that a portion of it could 
be drawn together like a bag, and within this hoop 
the rower sat, One of the missionaries being upset 





and unable to extricate himself, was nearly drowned. 
They concluded it was best to leave the inaccessible 
treasures of the sea to the Greenlanders, and finally 
betook themselves to the occupation of spinning, 
which they had followed in Lusatia 

The rigors of winter caused them much anxiety. 
The short summer had soon disappeared. The 
moss-clad mountains were covered with snow, the 
scrubby willows were either hidden under the drifts 
or strung with ice-beads. The shore was ice-bound, 
the air was cold and sharp as if filled with needle 
points; the long night seemed interminable, and 
was only relieved by the splendors of the Aurora 
Borealis ; the storms were terrific, and the frost so 
intense that great rocks were riven into fragments 
with a thundering noise, as if by the explosion of 
gunpowder. The natives were huddled in their 
dark, filthy huts, seeing and caring little for the 
generous Moravians who braved so much for them. 
There was nothing to break the desolate monotony— 
no ships, no letters, no friends. Hunger, cold, suf- 
fering returned with every awakening from sleep ; 
and at last came a terrible scourge—the small pox— 
afinal test of the faith and strength of these poor mis- 
sionaries. They every where attended the dead and 
dying, brought the more destitute to their own 
dwelling, and sacrificed both health and strength 
in this labor of Christian love. The victims of the 
disease were countless. The natives, when recov- 
ered, were still so unapproachable, and the country 
so depopulated, that Matthew and Christian des- 
paired of continuing their efforts, and began to 
look homewards, 

Early in the spring, while they were still doubt- 
ing, a ship arrived, bringing two friends from Herrn- 
hut, full of energy and hope, and laden with the 
wishes and encouragements of the colony. Now 
the brothers no longer thought of abandoning the 
mission, but with light and thankful hearts began 
their labors anew. They applied themselves with 
fresh zeal to the language, and soon mastered it suf- 
ficiently to converse with the natives. 

Another year passed with its winter of famine 
and disease, and another spring brought light and 
encouragement to the struggling missionaries. The 
widowed mother, and Anne and Rosina,—the two 
sisters of Matthew Stach—arrived in July. The 
brothers had no need now to cast their longing eyes 
over the icy sea towards their home and kindred. 
The soothing and animating presence of a mother, 
and the cheerfulness of the sisters, gave them a 
home in Greenland. What a change must have 
gone over the humble dwelling! What light and 
warmth and happiness suddenly appeared in the 
midst of desolation! What happy groupings around 
the fireside! What musical buzzing of the spin- 
ning-wheel! What lively strivings to speak in the 
native tongue, and what hopeful plans for the salva- 
tion of the heathen. John Beck and Frederick 
Bochnish, who had arrived the previous year, were 
of the family circle. The old friends of Herrnhut 
were reiinited in a harmonious household, in this 
region of almost eternal winter and darkness, 





ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN 
MOTHERS. 





Among all the Indians of Western New-York, 
Mary Jamison, or the “ White Woman,” is remem- 
bered as one who was taken captive when a child 
of ten years of age, and ever-more an exile from 
her kindred. 

Her parents emigrated to this country from Eng- 
land, in the year 1742, and settled in Pennsylvania. 
Mary was born on the occan, with the billowy sea 
for her cradle, and the tempest for her lullaby, and 
for ten years after their arrival, her family were 
the happy inmates of a little cottage in the vale of 
Wyomiag. 

The last meal they took together was a breakfast, 
after which her father and three eldest brothers 
went into the field, and Mary, with the other child- 
ren, were playing not far from the house. They 
were suddenly startled by a shriek, and knew it 
must be from their mother. On running in they 
found her in the hands of Indians, who were hold 
ing her fast. A little boy ran to the field to call 
his father, and found him also bound by another of 
the party, and his eldest brother lying dead upon 
the earth. The two others fled to Virginia, where 
they had an uncle, as Mary afterwards learned, and 
those who remained were made captive and hurried 
to the woods, After marching all day, night found 
them in the heart of the wilderness, not knowing 
whether they should see the light of another morn- 
ing. 

The mother thought perhaps they would spare 
the children, and Mary was the only one old enough 
to understand their condition, or appreciate her in- 
structions. She was allowed to speak to her before 
they were separated for the night, and calling her 
she said, “My daughter, you, I think, will be per- 
mitted to live; but they will deprive you of your 
father and mother, and perhaps of your brothers 
and sisters, so that you will be left alone. But en- 
deavor in all things to please the Indians, and they 
will be very kind to you. Do not forget your own 
language, and never fail t» repeat your catechism 
and the Lord’s Prayer every morning and evening, 
while you live.” This she promised to do, and 
having kissed her child, the mother was removed 
from her sight, and Mary never more saw one of 
all the little party who were happy in the little cot- 
tage only a few hours before. All but herself were 
put to death. She was afterwards told, when she 
could understand the Indian language, that her 
friends would not have been killed if the captors 
had not been pursued, and that a little boy, who 
was the son of a neighbor, was given to the French, 
two of whom were of the party. 


Mary was carried far down the Ohio, and found 


herself among the Shawnees, by whom she was" 


adopted, and ever after treated like a child, having 
few tasks to perform, and those very light. Being 
so young she very soon forgot her home and early 
associations, and became a veritable Indian. She 
was dressed in skins of animals, and had moccasins 
upon her feet. She was not allowed to speak Eng- 
lish in the presence of her Indian mother and sis- 
ters, but when alone obeyed her mother’s injunc- 
tion, and repeated her prayers, and all the English 
words she could remember, thus retaining enough 
of her own language to enable her to casily recall 
it, when she should return to her kindred, as she 
sometimes thought perhaps she might. 

At the age of fourteen she was married, accord- 
ing to Indian custom, and as her husband was a 
noble man, whom she could truly love, she became 
very happy, and thoroughly reconciled to living ever 
more a forest life. She had two children, when she 
was called to mourn the death of her husband, 
and to experience various vicissitudes, which were 
the beginning of a long list of calamities with 
which her after life was chequered. Her second 
husband, whom she married four years after the 
death of the first, was not a congenial companion, 
and now the white people had come among the In- 
dians with the jire-water and all the terrible vices 
of civilization, so that peace and happiness dwelt 
nowhere in their habitations. 

After her second marriage she had six children, 
who, most of them, grew up to be to her a griet 
rather than a comfort; for they had mingled only 
with the bad, and having no restraining principle, 
when exposed to temptation, plunged into every 
species of iniquity. The mother had entirely for- 
gotten,even her prayer, and every Christian precept 
she had heard from her mother’s lips. 

Before her second marriage she had removed to 


New-York, and lived in the beautifal valley of the 
Genessee, where the Chiefs of the Seneca nation, 
after she became a widow the second time, gave 
her a large tract of land, which made her rich in 
this world’s goods. But all her sons were intem- 
perate, and two of them became murderers, and her 
daughters were far from being all she desired. 
These afflictions made her miserable, and she knew 
not where to go for comfort or support. Her sym- 
pathics were entirely with the Indiansin any time of 
trouble, and she continued to dress in the Indian 
costume all her life, and to till the ground and per- 
form all the labor of Indian women, when she was 
able to live like a princess. She had it in her power 
to do much good to the early settlers in her neigh- 
borhood, and her supplications procured the release 
of many from torture, and her sympathy was the 
solace of many a captive. 

Lot by lot and acre by acre the Indians sold their 
lands, and at length the Valley of the Genesee fell 
into the hands of the white men, all except the 
domain of “‘ The White Woman,” as she was always 
called, which could not be given up without her 
consent. She refused at the time of the sale to 
part with her portion, but when the Indians had re- 
moved to the Buffalo Reservation, and she was left 
alone, though “Lady of the Manor,” and sur- 
rounded by those of her own hue, she prepared to 
take up her abode with those whom she now called 
her own people. Most emphatically did she adopt 
the language of Ruth in the days of old, ‘ Entreat 
ine not to leave thee, or return from following after 
thee; for whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy Giod my (iod. Where thou diest 
I will die, and there will I be buried.” She was as 
thoroughly pagan as the veriest Indian who had 
never heard of God, and exclaimed with him, that 
“his religion was good enough for her, and she de- 
sired no change.” 

She was ninety years old—eighty years she had 
been an exile from the land of her birth—she had 
forgotten the prayers her mother taught her, and 
knew nothing of the worship of her fathers, when 
one morning she sent a messenger to tell the mis- 
sionaries she wished to sce them. She had once 
before refused to listen to them when they came to 
her dwelling, but they hastened to obey the sum- 
mons, glad to feel that they should be welcome, 
though quite uncertain concerning the nature of the 
interview she proposed. Her face was scarcely 
larger than an infant’s, and completely chequered 
with fine wrinkles; her teeth were entirely gone, 
and her mouth so sunken that her nose and chin 
almost met; her hair, not silvery, but snowy white, 
except a little lock by each ear which still retained 
the sandy hue of childhood; her form, which was 
always slight, was bent, and her limbs could no 
longer support her. She had revived the know- 
ledge of her language since she had come in contact 
with white people, ‘‘ But ah!” said she, as the ladies 
entered, “ I have forgotten how to pray. My mother 
taught me and told me to remember this, though I 
should forget all things else,” and then she exclaim- 
ed, “Oh God, have mercy upon me.” This ex- 
pression she had heard in her old age, and now ut- 
tered in the fulness of her heart. There had come 
a gleam of light through all the dark clouds of su- 
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indications of sorrow. They often are the expres. 
sion of deep joy—of anutterable thanksgivings, | 
have wept on a New-Year's morning, with gratitud: 
to my Heavenly Father, that our family circle hag - 


| not been broken, but that each precious child was 


still spared to gladden our hearts, and to receive our 
care. From my heart of hearts, I have wished 
them a happy year. 

There is not one among you, who has read the 
stories I have written for you, in whom I do not 
feel an interest, and for whom, I have not asked the 
blessing of our Heavenly Father. You may be sure 
I think of you New-Year's morning, as you are 
gliding about with noiseless feet to be first in offer. 
ing the salutations of the day, and that I wish you 
all a happy New-Year. Axwa Hi, 








sO 
THE FATE OF FRANKLIN AND HIS MEN 





Let us draw around the fire ; 
Embers ruddy glowing— 
What a comfort they inspire, 
Whilst the bitter tempest roars, 
And it freezes out of doors, 
And the remy | haze is snowing, 
And the keen North west is blowing! 


Sit and listen to the gale; 
Frost without is stinging; 
What a sad and solemn wail 
Runs throughout its gusty squalls 
As it rises and it falle, 
Ever with a death-psalm ringing : 
What a dirge the winds are singing! 


Reddened in the hearth-light warm, 
From the great log yonder, 
Housed and sheltered, safe from harm, 
Tracing pictures in the coals, 
On the poor unhappy souls 
Homeless in the cold who wander 
Is it not a time to ponder t 


Whose that wild wind’s requi.m, 
Desolately sighing ¢ 
Has it not swept over them, 
Whose unsepulehred retains 
Now bestrew the icy plains, 
Where for Science martyrs dying, 
Franklin and his crew are !ying. 


There they starved among the snows. 
*Mid the icebergs hoary, 
There to death they slowly froz. 
On such errand let brave men 
Never be dispatched again; 
Keep them for the strife of glory : 
What a fire-side winter story ! 
London Punch 
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Selections. 


LAY MINISTRY. 





Ir frequently happens, that a brother engaged in 
secular business is endowed with a talent for public 
speaking. On matters of general interest, he is 
heard by his fellow-citizens with pleasure and pro. 
fit. This talent is more largely bestowed than we 
commonly suppose; and it would be more fre- 
quently observed, if we desired to cultivate and de- 
velop it. Now, a disciple who is able successfully 
to address men on secular subjects, is surely com- 
petent to address them on the subject in which he 
takes an immeasurably greater interest. This 
talent should especially be offired up in sacrifice to 
Christ. The voice of such brethren should be 
heard in the conference-room and in the prayer- 
meeting. They have no right to lay up this talent 
more than any other, ina napkin. And still more 
it is inbumbent on the chure es to foster and im- 





perstition and pagan blindness, and this spark was 
kindled at the fireside of that little cottage home, 
and fell upon her heart froma n other's lips, and 
now revived at the rememberance of a mother’s love 
and her dying blessing. It was eighty years since 
she had seen that mother’s face, as she breathed out 
her soul in anguish, bending over her in the silent 
depths of the wilderness; cighty years since she 
listened to “Our Father who art in Heaven,” from 
Christian lips, and now the still small voice which 
had so long been hushed, spoke aloud, and startled | 
her as if an angel called. She tried to stifle it, and | 
for many days after it awoke in her bosom she | 
heeded it not; but it gave her no rest. No earthly | 
voice had since reminded her that her heart was | 
sinful and needed to be washed in order to be clean. | 
The seed which had been sown in it when she was 
alittle child had just sprung up. The snows of 
eighty winters had not chilled it; the mildews of 
nearly a century had not blighted it; and the heavy 
hand of a hundred calamities had Jeft it unharmed. 
The little germ was still alive, and proving that it | 
had not been planted in vain. 

The aged woman sat pillowed up in bed with her 
children and children’s children of three generations 


sunken eyes to Heaven, once more repeated, “Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” while a new light like 
a halo overspread her face, and tears flowed in floods 
down her cheeks, and in the dark eye of every lis- 
tener there glistened the tear of sympathy in her 
new-found happiness. 

For many years had she remembered her mother’s 
injunction, and repeated her prayers and the Cate- 
chism, but as she became more familiar with the 
language and could join in the thanksgivings of her 
new people, she ceased to care for the faith of her 
fathers, 

Yet it was the connecting link between her and 
those who are called Christians, and the sole means 
of enabling her to revive and again acquire the 
knowledge of her native tongue. Without this the 
missionaries could not have communicated with her, 
as they had not then learned the Seneca, and those 
around her who understood both, cared very little, 
and knew scarcely more than she, of the Redeemer 
of whom she wished to hear. 

A few days after the new light dawned upon her 
spirit, Mrs. Jamison was numbered with the dead. 
She had embraced the faith which makes no differ- 
ence between those who come at the ‘first and 
those who come at the eleventh hour; and those 
who were present at the dissolution of soul and 
body, doubted not Jesus had whispered to her the 
same consolation which fell upon the heart of the 
thief upon the cross, “This day shalt thou be with 








me in Paradise.” M. M. 
HAPPY NEW-YEAR. 
I wisi you a happy New-Year, children. Haven't 


I caught you all? I like to catch children, and to 
hear their merry laugh, as I clasp them to my heart, 
and imprint a loving kiss on their plump cheeks ; 
and I like to have them catch me. I should be 
quite delighted to have you all wish me a happy 
New-Year, even if I can not hear you. 

I have not forgotten how, when I was a little girl, 
I used towake up early in the morning, and find 
my way through the halls in the darkness, and 
softly open the door to my father's room, and wake 
him by shouting cheerily, “I wish you a happy 
New-Year.” I had no mother then, for my own 
dear mother had gone to heaven, and my father had 
not brought us another. Our good grandmother 
lived with us, and a precious old lady she was. 
How kindly she looked upon us. How tenderly she 
loved us. I can never forget her pleasant, benevo- 
lent face, I should love to wish her a happy New- 
Year now, but she is where she is always happy: 
and where each year grows happier and happier. 

I used to wonder, when I was full of the pleasant 
excitement of catching the family, why a tear should 
creep from under my father’s eyelids, and trace its 
way down his cheek. It was a mystery into which 
I did not venture to inquire, but which filled my 
child-heart with sad queryings. I have learned in 
later years the meaning of that silent tear, and my 
own have chased each other in quick succession, as 
Ihave heard dear little ones, with cheerful voices, 





uttering their many greetings. Tears are not always 


prove gifts of this kind. Thus we arrive at the 
, order of lay preachers, formerly a most efficient aid 


in the work of spreading the Gospel. 1 believe 
| that there are but few churches among us, in the 
| ordinary enjoyment of religion, who have not much 
| of this talent undiscovered ani uncmployed. Let 

them search out and improve it. Every church 
would thus be ab'e to maintain out-stations, where 
| Small congregations might be gathered, which would 


shortly grow up into churcies, able themselves to 
become lights to the surrounding neighborhood. [ 
know of but few means by which the efficiency of 
our denomination could be so much increased as by 
a return to our former practice in this respect.- 
Rev. Dr. WayLanp. 





ee 


THE CALLING OF BELIEVERS. 





Tus calling, I conceive, doth not simply mean 


the design of the Gospel in its general publication, 
wherein the outward call lics, that it holds forth, 
and sets before us, eternal glory as the result of 


grace; but refers to the real bringing of a Christian 
to Christ, and uniting him with Christ, and so giv- 
ing him a real and firm title to glory ;—such a call, 
as powerfully works grace in the soul, and secures 
glory to the soul; gives it a right to that inheritance, 


| and fits it for it; and sometines gives even the 


dent and sweet assurance of it. ‘Ibis assuran 


around her, and lifting her withered hands and | indeed, all the heirs of glory have not ordinarily 


| 


| within them, and scareely any have at all (inc 

; equally clear. Some travel on in a covert, cloudy 

| day, and get home by it—having so much light : 

| to know their way, and yet do not all clear) 
(the bright and full sunshine of assurance; others 

| have it breaking forth at times, and anon under a 
cloud ; and some have it more constantly, But as 


all mect in the end, so all azrve in this in the be- 
ginning, that is, in the reality of the thing; they 
are made unalterably sure heirs of it, in their ef 
fectual calling. 

And by this the apostle advances his petition for 
their support, and establishment, and advancement 
in the way of grace. The way of cur calling to so 
high and happy an estate, did we apply our thoughts 
more to it, would work on us, and persuade us toa 
more suigable temper of mind and course of life; 
would give us more noble an} sublime thoughts 
and ways above the world; and the stronger were 
our persuasion of it, the more s'rongly should we 
be thus persuaded by it; and as it would thus pre- 
vail with us, so might we use it to prevail with God 
for all needful grace. 


All you who hear the Gospel are, in the general, 
called to this glory. It is tuid you where and how 
you may lay hold upon it. You are told, that ‘f 
you will let go.your sins and embrace Jesus Christ 
this glory shall be yours. It is his purchase, and 
the right of it lies in him, and not elsewhere; and 


the way to obtain a right to him is to receive him 
for a Savior, and at the same time for Lord and 
| King; to become his subj. cts and so to be made 
|kings. This is our message to you, but you will 
not receive it. You give it a hearivg, it may be, 
but do not indeed hearken to the motion; and this, 
of necessity, must proceed from unbelief. Where 
you indeed persuaded that in coming unto Christ 
you were immediately not only set free from a sen- 
tence of death, which is still standing over your 
head while your are out of him, but withal entitled 
to a crown, made heirs of a kingdom—an eternal 
kingdom—I say, if this were believed, were it po 
sible to slight him as the most do, and turn back 
the bargain, and bestow their money elsewhere upon 
trifles of no value, children’s commodities, rattles, 
and painted toys? Such are your greatest projects, 
even for earthly kingdoms, in respect of Christ and 
this glory provided in him. How wonderful is it 
that where this happiness is daily proclaimed, and 
you are not only informed of it, but entreated 
to receive it; not only is it offered to you, 
but pressed and urged upon you, and you say 
you believe the matter; yet still, the false glory 
and other vanities of this world amuse and entangle 
you, so that you close not with this rich offer of 
eternal glory. 

But where any do close with it, it is indeed bya 
call that goes deeper than the car, a word spoken 
home to within, a touch of the Spirit of God upon 
the heart, which hath a maznetic virtue to draw it, 
so that it can not choose but follow, and yet chooses 
it most freely and sweetly; doth most gladly open 
to let in Jesus Christ and his sweet government 
upon his own terms, takes him and all the re 
proaches and troubles that come with him. And 
well it may, seeing, beyond a little passing trouble, 
abiding, eternal glory.—Lricuron.’ 
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RELIGION IN THE FAMILY. 











Tue practical question comes, how is this period 


childhood? Our reply is exactly in accordance 
with its own nature, and the nature of religion. 1s 
the child a sensuous, imitative, impulsive creature? 
then bring religion in such a way that he can see 
and feel it, without ceasing to be a child, or being 
spoiled into a little mope or bigot. Dues he live 
very much under the influence of his senses, and 








to be treated, or what is the religious nature of 
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Hyranua; or, Old Foes with New Faces. By Rev. 
Cuantss Kinasiry. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
1855. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley, who has become so 
rapidly known by his published writings, is the 
oldest son of the rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, one 
of the largest and richest parishes in the metropolis 
ef Great Britain. He is the heir of a family which 
takes pride in tracing its descent, in unbroken gene- 
ology, from the time of the Norman conquest; and 
which, from that period to the present day, has 
been connected, by sundry alliances, with various 
noble families of England. Educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where aristocratic sentiments 
are as really a natural growth as democratic senti- 
ments are in our American Colleges, and early in- 
ducted Rector of Eversley and made Canon of 
Middieham, his hereditary high church principles 
and aristocratic prejudices have not lost any thing 


for want of sustenance. | 


Theoretic and ideal by education, as is charac- 
teristic of that acquired in English universities, but 
of strong natural perception, it is not surprising that 


while keenly alive to the evils incident to society | 


in man’s fallen condition, some of which are more 
than ordinarily conspicuous in that district of man- 
ufacturing Englaid where Mr. Kingsley resides, he 
should embrace, or at least become infected, with the 
views of those who seck in socie'y itself the remedy 
for the consequences of a sinful nature; disregard- 
ing the great fui.damental truth that Christianity is | 
the true reformatory principle in our world. Neither 

is itso strange as might at first appear, that the high | 
ehurchiman should come so nearly into fellowship 

with atheistic philosophers. He who makes religion | 
consist in forms, and regards regeneration as inher- 

ited or imposed in baptism, has as litle conception | 
of the vitalizing, reforming power of Christianity, as 

he who knows it only through such representatives, | 
and therefore ignores it altogether. 
in morals mect. Neither is it passing strange that | 
the pride of blood and birth, and the artilicial dis- | 
tinctions of society, should prevent that practical 

acquaintaince with the 
classes, which can ali 
benefit to them. 

We have made these remarks with reference to 
the class of reformers to which this author belongs, 
and with reference to what we believe to be the 
eharacter of his mind, not that they are specially 
called for by this work, but have more application | 
to his earlier works. We now proceed to speak | 
more particularly of the present production, concern- 
ing which we have a word of warning for those who 
are blinded to the errors of an author by the attrac- 
tiveness of his style. 

Hypatia professes to be a sketch of the state of | 
society in Alexandria in the fifth century, while 
Cyril was its bishop, and when, as our author con- | 
ceives, a fatal blow was given to the Pagan philoso- | 
phy, and Christianity began to have freer scope as | 
the star of Augustine culminated. The book ex- | 
hibits deep study of the period and of the historical | 
characters introduced, and while there is not the | 
degree of excitement in the development of the| 
plot, which might be expected were not the cat- 
astrophe already known, the neat, classic style anc | 
vivacity of description keep the interest alive to the | 
end. | 
must utter a decisive warningagainst this book, on | 
account of its irrcligious and anti-religious spirit. | 

Cyril may have been the restless, ambitious, 
headstrong prelate he is 
could hardly have been so shameless a hypocrite. 
But if he were, why proclaim the fact to the world, 


Thus extremes 


‘eal wants of the laboring 
ne be of real and permanent 


Passing merely critical remarks, however, we 


here portrayed; but he | 


dressed in the attractive s!yle and dramatic interest | 
of the novelist, and under tlic name and reputation | 
of aminister of the gospel? The true way to com- 
mend religion is‘not to blazon the faults cf its pro- | 
fessors, and this ‘vithout any distinction between | 
the false and the true. Shall religion ever be} 
wounded in the house of its friends ? 
traveler in Egypt docs not think it necessary to a! 
correct delineation of its present state, to paint in 


The modern 


gorgeous colors the st vices of the people; 
and what moral or religious end can be gained by | 
elaborate voluptuo s descriptions of the vices of the 
game country in the fifth century, such as disfigure | 
the pages of Hypatia? Sin may be ameans of good 
in the world by way of contrast to show ® how 
lovely virtue is;” the paintir’s art shade 
heightens and makes more brilliant the light 


eTcss 


as in 
colors 
of the picture; but neither in painting nor in 
morals should the dark shades be too prominently 
depicted. 

And again, ina professed exhibition of the growth 
of Christianity, and of what is represented as one 
of its severe strugg}cs, a writer, who had himself a 
true sense of the power of Christianity in the heart 
and the life, would have introduced at least one 
representative of this class in a prominent place, 
and would have shown the working of this quict | 
and invincible power in pulling down the strong: | 
holds of sin, and reforming the state of society. It 
is not the triumph of Christianity that is describzd, | 
but the victory of bypocrisy; not truth that con- 
quers, but might that makes right. We can see no | 
good, but only evil from such a book. Its author is | 
evidently one whose ideas are crude, whose opin | 
ions on many moral questions are unsettled, and 
who, whatever may be his natural talents or his 
acquired learning, needs, instead of teaching, to be 
himnse'f instructed, and instead of reforming others, 
to be himself reformed. 





The experiences of Raphel Eben Ezra may indeed 
serve to illustrate the emptiness both of an Athe- 
istic Philosophy and of a hypocritical Ceremonial- 
ism, whether in Jew or in Christian, and to ex- 
hibit by contrast, the quiet, pleasing, conquering in- 
fluence of practical virtue and benevolence. But 
this, and a gencral disgust with both men and sys- 
tems whether of philosophy or of religion, is the 
only moral lesson we can extract from the pages 
of Hypatia ; and we are at a loss whether the au- 
thor even intended to convey as much as this. Cer- 
tain it is, that he throws into bold relief the doubts 
of an inquiring soul, and the questionings of an 
atheistic spirit, upon the love and the justice of God 
and the verities of the Gospel, but never satisfac- 
torily answers either, nor gives one vivid contrast of 
a pure Christian faith. 

The pictures of life in the voluptuous capital of 
Egypt, at a period of general turbulence and mis- 
rule, are wrought out with wonderful fidelity to 
natural scenery, the monuments of art, and the facts 
of history. His characters are drawn with a fine 
dramatic effect. But the lesson of the book is 
positively nothing ; and the closing chapter is want- 
ing alike in artistic skill and in moral power. 

A Cretorepia or Missions ; containing a comprehensive 
view of Miesionary operations throughout the world ; 
with Geographical descriptions, and accounts of the 
social, moral, and religious condition of the people. 
By Rev. Harvey Newooms. New-York: Charles 
Seribner. 1854. 

Tats work, designed to furnish a concise view of 
Christian Missions throughout the world,has brought 
together a large amount of valudble iafiemntion | 
spon the subject. Histories of the various migsion- 


| oughly ; and to all who find that they have passed | 


' the noon of life she offers, in her own cheerful way | 


| juvenile friends pronounce it a very good magazine. | the most important districts, a ring of armed men was | at Panama, was discouraged from like motives; 


' we doubt whether she has written any thing more 


| beter fitted to do good. 
| portion of her life be long abundant in such “fruit.” 
| Sure we 


ary societies of this country and Europe are given, 
generally by officers of those Societies; and 
extended accounts are inserted of the principal 
missionary stations, furnished by laborers actually 
in the field. The design is a good one, and appears 
to have been judiciously carried out. Mr. Newcomb 
has made a book that will always be valuable for 
reference, and will b> read with great pleasure by 
Christians of many different denominations who 
are interested in the missionary work. We think 
there are not a few children who, if they are not 
frightened by the size of the book, and its hard 
name, will find its accounts of the many and strange 
peoples away where missionaries dwell, and its 
narrations of misionary adventure, quiet as pleasant 
reading as many a “ children’s book.” 

In regard to the arrangement of the matter, it is 
easier to find fault than to suggest the right method. 
If an index of the names of persons and places 
could have been afforded, it would have much 
increased the value of the work as a book of refer- 
ence; and the difficulty of finding the maps—which 
are really very good—in the absence of any index 
of them, stands in the way of their usefulness. As 
a matter of individual taste, we should have pre- 
| ferred to see a leaf of white paper opposite the title 
| page, in place of the attempted delineation of an 
| angel and a dragon, which is too likely to provoke 
| criticism both as to its artistic demerits, and its 
| fitsess to occupy such a position in such a book. 

The mass of facts brought together in this volume 
concerning the history and results of missionary 
| labors, is fruitful in subjects of thought and discus- 
sion; seeming to intimate that the Church has not 
yet found* out the secret of Apostolical success; 
that to all himan appearance there are yet many 
centuries of trial to be passed through; and that 
tke bright hopes which the projectors of our 
modern missionary enterprises entertained of the 
| speedy deliverance of the world from falsehood into 
| the liberty of truth, are hardly borne out by what 
has been accomplished hitherto—teaching mean- 
while that lesson—the hardest and most important 
which faith and patience have to learn—that every 
generation of the Church has a work of its own to 
do, in which it must walk by faith, not by sight, and 
be sustained not by is own successes, but by the 
changeless promise of the invisible God. 





| 


Tus Lanp or toe Forum AND THe Vatican; or, Thouchts 
and Sketches duriog an Eustern Pilgrimage to Rome. 
By Newman Hatt, B. A., author of * Come to Jesus,’ 

New-York: R. Carter & Brothers. 


etc, 
We do not often open a more agreeable book of 
trave's than this, by an English Congregational min- 
ister, the pastor of a church at Hull], in Yorkshire. 
A Baisr History or tik Baprists and their Distinctive 
Principles and Practices, from the “ beginning of the 
Gospel” to the present time. Part first: from “the 
beginning of the Gospel” to the rise of affusion as 
baptism and of infant baptism, 28 A. D.-250 A. D. 
By Wiitsam Cecit Duncan, Professor of the Greek 
and Latin languages and litera‘ure in the University 
‘of Louisiana, New-York: E. H. Fletcher. 
Tuc title of this book is a sufficient indication of 
the plan on which it is written. In the dialect of 
the writer, the primitive Christians ere habitually 


spoken of as “the early Baptists.” To those who 


| like a book written on such a plan, we can commend 


this volume as not wanting in ability. 


Past-MERIDIAN. sy Mrs. L. H. 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 


SIGOURNEY. 


Cicero, when he had pass<d his sixticih year, 
wrote his treatise De Senectute—a treatise into 
which he collected whatever of light his philosophy, 
unaided by revelation, could throw upon the period 
of “old age.” We happen to remember that it is 


almost forty yearssince Mrs, Sigourney made her first | 


appearance as an author; yet we can not convince 
ours-lyes that she is as old as the Roman orator 
was when he wrote the treatise which we have just 
In this little volume we find her ad- 
dressing those who know that their old age is com- 


mentioned. 


ing upon them; and she writes as if she were one 
of them. How to grow old gracefully, is a serious 
problem, which few think of as it deserves, But 
Mrs. Sigourney shows that she has studied it thor- 


siniling yet serious—the result of her studies. 


| ler writings in prose and verse have always had ! 


usefulness for their “end and aim ;” and they have 
ministered alike to the enjoyment.and to the moral | 
and retizgious welfare ef myriads of readers. But 
* ' 

ee : . | 
pleasing in thought or style than this volume, or | 
May the “ past-meridian ” | 


are, it will be bright and cheerful to the 


| end. 


Pike aNpD Tlaywarp'’s Cases ovr Conscrence.— 
This is an old, good book, republished by Smith & 
English, of Philadelphia. 

Tows anp Country; or, Life at home and abroad, 
without and within us. By Joun S. Apams Bos- 
ton: J. Boffum, 

T is a collecti f poems sag inte 

iis is a collection of poems and stories inter- 
mingled. As a story-teller, Mr. Adams falls far 
short of Dickens; and as a poet he is not to be 
classed with Bryant or Longfellow. But he will 
find readers—perhaps admirers; and we think no 
reader will be the worse for the lessons which he 
teaches, or will receive any evil infection from his 


} spirit. 


Tue Motixeens or tur Bounty; or, Thrilling Incidents 
of Life on the Ocean. Being the history of Piteairn’s 
[sland. New edition, revised and enlarged. Bos- 
ton: J. P. Jewett & Co. 

Or all sea stories, few are equal to the story 
which is told in this little volame. The scattered 
portions of the story are here put together with care 
and skill, Young readers especially will be de- 
lighted with it. 

Tue Live or Poitier Mecaxcutson. By Caartes Faepe- 
rick Leppenuose. Translated from the German by 
Rev. G. F. Krotel, pastor of Trinity Luthera Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
Meusers of the Luthern communion will of course 

be =pecially interested in this life of Melanchthon, 

for it is written from their pointof view. The book 
is an honest and simple account of Luther's favorite 
coaijutor in the German Reformation. An Ameri- 
can author would have been tempted to represent 
the Reformers as champions of religious liberty. 

But this author being a German of the pietistic 

school, as it is called in Germany, and therefore like 

Tholuek and Hengstenberg, a devout believer in the 

King of Prussia, and in the right of the state to leg- 

islate on matters of religion, is under no such temp- 

tation. Accordingly he shows very frankly (p. 163) 

how Luther, Melanchthon and their associates taught 

that ‘‘all government is bound before God to abolish 
and forbid false doctrine and false worship.” Al! 

Protestants ought to know and remember this his- 

toric fact. The Reformers did not hold forth, nor 

did they understand at all the doctrine of religious 

liberty, and therefore it was that the Reformation 

as conducted by them, and as left by them in the 
hands of the civil power, was to so great an extent 

a failure. We commend the book to those who 

would understand the history of the Reformation. 

Orcanxtc Caretianity; or, the Church of God, with 
its officers and government, and its divisions and va- 
riations, both in ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
Embracing a thorough exposition and defence of 
Church Democracy. By custzen A. Sawren. 
Boston : John P. Jewett & Co. New-York: Sheldon, 
Lamport & Blakeman. 

Ir is a good service which Mr. Sawyer has ren- 
dered to the Church in this book. There is no better 
book of its class, either for the use of students look- 
ing forward to the ministry, or for general reading 
among intelligent Christians, 





| Christians. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Sawyer divides his book into four parts. 
Part first treats of “the polity of the Christian 
Church under Christ and the apostles.” Part second 
gives a summary account of ‘the Post-apostolic 
Ohurch, from A.D. 100 till A.D. 606.” In these two 
parts we find the chief value of the book. Some of 
the author’s views concerning the apostolic consti- 
tution of churches are strikingly indicative of ori- 
ginal thought. Part ¢Aird exhibits the constitution 
and present condition of “the Patriarchal and Papal 
Churches,” including under the title “ Patriarchal 
Churches,” all the ancient nominally Christian 
bodies of the East. In Part fourth, entitled “ Rev- 
olutionary Churches,” we have an account of the 
Churches of the Reformation in Europe and Amer- 
ica. 
It would be natural to expect many slight inaccu- 
racies in a work which includes so many details of 
facts. Some such inaccuracies we have observed in 
our reading of this book; but its general correct- 
ness proves that the author has prepared himself 
for his work by long and careful study. 

Wispomu, Wit, anp Wuims of distinquished ancient 
philosophers, ete. By Josgru Banvagp, A.M. New- 
York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 

Mr. Banvaxrp has compiled a very readable book 
of biographical sketches under this somewhat whim- 
sical title. 

Tue American Fuartive 1n Evrore. Sketches of place 
and people abroad. By Wa. Wetts Brown. With 


a memoir of the author. Boston: J. P. Jewett & 
Co. New-York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 


Tne chief interest about this book is that it was 


who are attempting to draw around them a community 
of propagandists, five miles lower down on the river ; 
and the indications are that the Eastern men will 
be successful. 

The company from New-York were rather late in 
their arrival to accomplish much this fall, though they 
hope for great things next year. It is much to be re- 
gretted that a more substantial commencement could 
not have been effected this season—as the delay gives 
courage to those waiting and anxious to bring in 
their slaves. But I trust that New-York capitalists will 
not be behind in furnishing what is necessary for 
the complete triumph of their undertaking. Cer- 
tainly if the New-England enterprise may be taken 
as a criterion, they need not fear in reference to the 
safety of the investnent. 

Since I have been in the country I have often wished 
that Eastern men could see the necessity of sacrificing, 
(no, I dont mean sacrificing, for it would be returned 
in large dividends, but lending) money as well as men 
in the great and momentous work of making Kanzas a 
free State. In the North and East it is not looked upon 
as the test question in reference to slavery extension, 
or, if thus looked upon, it is not regarded as so soon to 
be decided. With all thinking men here, it is seen in 
a far different light. All interested parties in Missouri 
look upon this struggle as the life or death struggle of 
their “peculiar institution.” In accordance with this 
view, they are organizing secret eocieties to resist the 
dreaded issue; such societies, headed by men in high 
places, and reaching far into other Southern States, 
speak volumes in reference to the deep feeling that ex- 
ists; they are the pulses that tell of the feverish excite- 
ment within. True, it has often been said, that the 





| written by a colored man who was born a slave, and 
continued such till he was twenty years old, when | 
he became a fugitive, and who tells us he “never had | 
a day’s schooling in his life.” Regarded in this | 
point of view, the book is one of the many evidences 
| that the enslaved people of the South—at least that | 
| portion of them whose color shows the progress of | 


| amalgamation—ars fast becoming the equals of their | 


{masters in respect to intellectual capacity. Mr. | 
| William Wells Brown, (if we may judge from the 


| ° ° : . . . 
| engraved portrait which is given as a frontispiece,) 





| betrays his descent on the mother’s side from an | 


African ancestry, in his complexion, in his slightly 
frizzled hair, in his somewhat distended nostrils, 
and in the just observable thickness of his lips ; but 
his forehead, his cheekbones, his chin, and the lively 
and fiery expression of his countenance, are a sufli- 
cient corroboration of his claim to a descent, on his 
father’s side, from the best blood of Kentucky. In 
proportion to the rapidity with which the fusion of 


is hastening when the continuance of slavery will 
be impossible. 


SERMONS FoR THE PEOPLE. 
edition. Pittsburgh: 


By T. H.Srockton. Second 


A. H. English & Co. 

Mr. Stockron, as we learn from the dedication and 
the preface, is a preacher in connection with the 
i ‘Methodist Protestant Church,” at Baltimore. If 
| his oratory is like his rhetoric, we can easily believe 
| that he is a very popular preacher. His doctrine is 

evangelical; his spirit is catholic; and his sermons 
| are splendid declamations. We do not mean that 
| they are mere declamations; for there is thought 
|in them—often striking and original—and they are 
| not wanting in earnestness. Yet they are in many 





respects open to criticism. 
torical style, however attractive to certain sorts of 
city hearers, is offensive to readers of cultivated 
i taste. We miss too, in some measure, on the one 
; hand, that close application of truth to the con- 
| science which is or ought to be the characteristic of 
“new school” preaching, and on the other hand 
that appeal to Christian expeiience and that expo- 
sition of the grace and work of the Ifoly Spirit, 
| Which we have a right to demand from preachers 
whose theology is of the “old school” type. 
Tue Srvpent axp Famity Misce_taxy.—Edited 
jand published by N, A. Calkins, 348 Broadway. 
| We take pleasure in renewing our commendation of 


| this monthly, one of the best that is issued for the | 


| entertainment and instruction of youth. It is pub- 
| lished at the low rate of one dollar a year, and af- 
fords a pleasing variety of useful reading. Our | 


Tue Caracomas or Rome.—The American Sunday- | 


School Union have published a most interesting ac- 
count of the Catacombs of Rome, and the slabs in 
the Vatican, as illustrating the early faith of the 
The book is exceedingly well written, 
and the subject reedered popular, instructive, and 
edifying. There are several good illustrations taken 
from the Catacombs. 

Tur Twiss; or, Tas Dates in Newvort. By 
Lex. New-York: A D. F. Randolph. 

A most successful effort in monosyllabic writing. 


Bools of one syllable are commonly stiff and awk- | 


LeILA 


ward; and by frequent violations of the English 
idiom, and the use of unwonted words, are really 
harder for a child to understand than if made up 
entire from Johnson's dictionary. But this is sim- 

\ pleasant 
hich any child 


ple, natural 


“eee 
story, to.d in + 
J 


LETTER FROM KANZAS. 
Lawpence, K. T., Dec. 7th, 1854. 

To tas Eprrors oy Tuz INDEPENDENT: 

] am sorry that the impression has been received (in 

various qua ters) that you have a regular correspond- 

ent in Kanzas, because I begin already to feel the in- 


convenience of numerous letters of inquiry, questions 
7 
’ 


, 
; 


pendent, etc., etc, all 
of which I could not possibly attend to, and still reserv- 


to be auswered through The Zn 


é re a aa 
ed time and snergy for the arduous work that my con 


nection with the Homo Stas! ety 


lety lays upon 
‘rom f[owa,I trust 


me. Your valued corrospondent 


will continue his vigilant watch over this part of his 
former fel. sheet at irresular intervals 
is all that can be expected from me. 

Sinee I wrote, we have been surrounded by scenes 
of stirring interest. Almost immediately, the sympa- 
thizers with slavery, made a bold push to dislodge us 
from our position here, and openly avowed their 
determination to drive us from the Territory. As the 
history of the efuir has reached the public through 
other papers, it is needless to enter into details; suffi- 
cient to know that finding a sternness of purpose in 
Eastern men that they were unaccustomed to meet in 
such quiet people, they wieely concluded to let us take 
our own time to withdraw—while they, in the mean- 
time, kept at a respectable distance. This decided 
course settled apparently ali future contests of this 
nature, and I think the dangor of violence is every 
day decreasing. C2rtainly we are on more intimate 
terms with the opposite party; they holding most of 
the wooded land, had refused to let the ‘‘ Yankees” 
cut timber on any terma, but now they are glad of the 
privilege of bringing it tothe mill on any terms, The 
advantages which they derive from a settlement of 
this character, begins to be apparent; and they no 
longer desire to rob themselves of these advantages. 

After so long a time, and in the face of so many 
discouragementa, we have commenced to make lumber 
in good earnest. Day and night the music of the first 
steam engine ever set up in Kanzis Territory, is heard 
, by willing ears, for upon its operations depend many 
of our comforts for the winter now uponus. Lawrence 
and the country aroundit, will soon wear a new as- 
pect, and comfortable dwellings will take the place of 
the cheerless hovels heretofore erectod. 

Bat this is not the only place about to aseume im- 
portance in this part of ihe Territory; another loca- 
tion has been selected, about twenty-five miles farther 
up the river, at a most beautiful point, possessing many 
natural advantages. Eastern men are the projectors, 
and the country around is fast filling up with such. 
One object of the location at that particular point, is 
to check-mate the operations of a few Southerners, 


s ocenct } 
40 occasicnai 








The extravagantly rhe- | 


slaveholders of Missouri are but a small part of the ag 
gregate number of inhabitants, and little to be feared ; 
yet, generally, they are the men of property and influ- 
ence, and seem able to lead the poor and ignorant class 
directly in opposition to their own interesis, It is as. 
tonishing what deep-seated hatred they have succeeded 
in infusing into the latter claes, against all whom they 
can brand with the name of ‘t Yankee.” 

My mind bas been led inthis direction by the results 
of the recent election. Nothing has been more com- 
| mon in Eastern papers of a certain class, than the de- 
claration that ‘‘ Kanzas was safe, it was not adapted by 
| soil, climate, ete., for slave-labor ;” and others who have 
| been earnest to secure the result, have allowed them- 
i selves to be deceived with the idea that it has already 

been attained. Many even of the most enthusiastic 
, advocates of the recent movement from the North, be- 
gin to feel as though having fought through the battle, 
| they might sit down and exult over the victory; but 
| 80 do not we feel who are still in the midst of the 
struggle; and we think, when the fact that 2,200 


| Pro-slavery votes were polled against less than 600 for 
! 


races proceeds in the slaveholiding States, the time | Freedom, comes to be generally known, it will go far | 


| to set the true state of things before the country. i ts 
| true that Gren. Whitfield, representing the ultra South 


| movement, has been elected to a seat at Washington, as 

Whether he will retain that 
There is evidence the 
; m st conclusive, that multitudes voting for him had 


dk legate from Kauzas. 
| seat uncontested, is doubtful. 


no more right to vote than the citizens now resident in 
New-York had for his opponente, and there can be lit- 
| tle doubt but had the election been confined to lega 
voters simply, the Free-soil vote would have been the 
| heaviest. But it could not be thus confined; the safe. 


| guards thrown around the 
| 


sulli- 
hand to control all efforts 


’ 


ballot-box were not 
cient, and then foree was at 
to sustain right. Ino a little 
from this place, where, it was a well known fact, that 
| there were only about 60 voters, 260 votes were cast. 

known to be ¢a 


another, 700 illegal votes Of 
" - , . . , 
They came upon the weakest points. in such numbers 


Were 


» overbear all opposition, For days be! wre the 


| election they crowded by hundreds the roads leading 
| to the various districts, always carrying with thema 
| liberal supply of bad whisky. Maddened by its influ- 
| ence, they were ready for any dishonorable or violent 
jeourse. In the emaller districts, they could carry it all 
| as they pleased, and they were even known ty compel 
suspected persons to open their votes before cas ing 
them; andif not what they considered right, they were 
thrown out and the offerer threatened with violence. 


Acts similar to this, and ey 


| 
*n more atrocious, wer 
the order of the day in most of the districta ; 


| and as 


| might have been expected, two men were sliot within 
I do not think the annal 
1 of our country will furnish another instance of 


| a short distance from here. 
such 
high-handed mockery of the right of euffrage. One 


fact has just at this mo:ment come to hand: in 





formed around the ballot-box, and every man was com- | 
pelled to pass their ordeal before voting. It 
seem that when euch things could be proved, it were 


sufficient evidence to warrant the order for a new elee- | 


| 


77 
woula 


’ 


tion, but the Governor thought digerent!: 
Anot!-er election for territorial legislature is to come 
off soon. it ia Feb- 
ruary, so early that the emigration of next sea 
time to participate it. 

not how it can go differently from the 


I believe is it decided to have 


s0N can not arrive in in 
If so, I see 
former As in that case, so now, t 
dates are to be passed upon first in Mi and } 


then sent over with the forces to elect them. When | 


eandi- 


Ole. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


elected, it would be natural for such a body tu take all 
necessary steps to legalize their ‘domestic institution.” | 
This will make a longer etrugote, and more exciting | 
work for the future; but it will not defeat, ultimately, 
the cause of freedom, even in Kanzas, for I can not be- 
lieve that the many earnest, determined men who have 
put their hand to this work, will ever look back. Let 
not what has already transpired, lead even one man 
who loves freedom, to fall back from the ranks that 
are moving on to the rescue; rather let a multitude 
more jo:n 
“To crosa the prairie az of old our fathers crossed the rca, 


And make the West, a3 they the Bust, the homesteed of the 
free.” 


I believe that what has happened was necessary in 
arder to fully test the determination of the North on 
this sul.ject; and shall it fail? Not if they can be made 
to feel the results that awaii the issue. Success here 
would put in motion a train of events that would fol- 
low close on each other's footsteps, until slavery would 
But defeat, 

ny, I would hide from my own mind its history. 
May it never be written, 


be no more a blot on our beloved country. 


On the day of the election three men were shet in 
our immediate vicinily; one, a willful murder of the 
darkest dye. The perpetrator has not yet been arrest- 
ed, though the officers are on his track. He wasa 
Missourian, and has fled to Missouri. The others were 
of so doubtful character as to cause the men to be 
bound over. This is a sufficiently dark picture for one 
day, and I trust the prompt course pursued in each 
case, will result in staying the tendency to lawlessness 
that is exhibiting itself. 

But I would say a word of our church prospects. 
We have formed a church, now composed of about 
twerty male heads of families. When the families ar- 
rive they will add greatly to our number, so that we 
hope soon to have an efficient church. At least we 
greatly need the influence of such a church in holding 
in check the passions of men. The sooner we ean 
surround ourselves with the safeguards that the youth 
amoag us have left behind, the sooner shall we pre- 
sent a society similar to that at the East. A few of 
our number spend an hour on Wednesday evening of 
each week, in a cocial prayer-meeting; and of all our 
meetings, this is the one most rich in blessing ; we not 
only get nearer to our common Father, but we get 
nearer to each other’s hearts, and feel an interest in 
each other that nothing else can awaken. After being 
deprived so long of this high privilege, it is deeply 
felt as the richest of all blessings. 

Our public worship is somewhat interrupted by the 
oold weather; not that we have much severe cold; yet 
we have no way of defending ourselves from it. Our 
church, made of thatch, will do very well in mild 
weather, but when the winds sweep in from the prairies 
in all their violence, it is far different. On such oecgsions 
our audience is rather thin. As soon se the private waats 
of the community are supplied, it is contemplated to 
erect a large and commodious hall in whieh preaching 
canbe held. Yet I hope the time is not far distant 
when the “ Plymouth Congregational Chureh ” of Law- 
rence will have, from some source, the means of build- 
ing an appropriate church-edifice. 
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| be y tramp d under foot in the Fugitive Slave bill.” 


| Pearl of the Antiiles should not be made a Republic 


| may you perform your duty under that motto which is 


Before closing, I would like to answer, for several cf 
your readers, some questions propounded, The part of 
the Territory most rapidly being settled by Eastern men,is 
the valley ofthe Kanzas. Other parte are being settled, 
yet not so rapidly. Persons are allowed to take up 
land any where out of the reserves not already occupied 
with actual cettlers, and of course at government price. 
There is any quantity yet untaken. 

Water is as abundant as could be expected in any 
prairie country. Small streams are few, as there are 
no mouutains to give rise to them. Springs, even in 
this dry season, are not entirely wanting, and the wa- 
ter supplied from them, as also from wells where it is 
easily obtained, is of the best quality. So far as I am 
able to judge personally, the elimate is most healthy. 
This is the experience of my own family. 

Wood is sufficiently abundant for actual wants, 
though it does not strike a Maine lumberman as being 
80. 

Stone is in any abundance, and can be quarried with 
little labor—it is not on the surface so as to interfere 
with agriculture. Abundant material is also at hand 
for building on the concrete plan. Bituminous coal of 
the best quality is found underlying almost the whole 
eastern part of the Territory. 

In reference to reception-houses, we are not provided 
as well as an eastern city would be, yet all who are 
reasonable can be tolerably accommodated until they 
can supply themselves. The day of suffering is, we 
trust, mostly past. Yours, é&c., S. Y. Lum 
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Our City Column. 


Tue Pouricat Desporisa o¥ 
of the New-York 
Second Annual Course was delivered last Tuesday 
eveniag in the Tabernacle, by the Hon. Cassius M. 
Clay, of Kentucky, on the above subject. Notwith- 
standing the unfavorable state of the weather the 
building was thronged. 


Sravery.—The fifth 


lecture Anti-Slavery Society’s 


Mr Clay on his appearance was received with de- 
monstrations of applause from every part of th 
building. 

In commencing, Mr. Ciay observed it was one of the 
characteristics of the present time that all opisions, 
scrutiny and free discussion. Those who feel that 
they have the truth on th ic side more especially 


court this discussion of their opinions and principles 


he had been invited to speak here to-night. He would 
have preferred to have been invited to Epe ak on a 





larger theme—Republicanism—fer that he considered 
| jeoparded by the same system which upheld Slavery. 

He next drew a melancholy picture of the condition 
of the three-and-a-half 
afford 


millions of American slaves, to 
| ameliorate which, 
| throphy; but the true question was still wider than 
that consideration. 
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Black & Co., 247 Broadway, and are truly eplendi) 
their appearance, 


Paoy, ALexanper's Lecture —At the rooms of |, 
Mercantile Library, on the evening of the 26th, p,, 
Stephen Alexander delivered his lecture “On the P, 
mordine Arrangement of Existing Systems.” The }, 
turer very happily introduced some experiments ills, 
trative of his theories, and entered into an interestia 
deseription of the primary developments of th 
sidereal regions, the philosophy of which he ple asin, 
ly rendered comprehensible to his audience. Prof. A 
exander was listened to throughout his discourse wh 
every indication of interest. i 


Trxes IN oUR Streets.—In addition to the ornamer 
which trees afford when lining each side of our atrect 
there is a healthful quality imparted to the atmonpher 
by the continual absorption by the leaves of al! de le 
terious gases, dc. This should be thought of } : 
Street Commissioners, and the healthful an] ; 


mental planting of trees invariably adopted. 


Crystat Patact.—The debts of this unfow 
speculation are stated by the Daily Tine—"on 
questionable authority”—to amount to $250.000. «. 
the assets amount to over $300,000. The buil 
cost $750,000. Mr. John H. White has been off F 
appointed Receiver. 

Emicrants,—There have arrived at th [ 
York during the present year, (from 
December 15, inclusive,) 303,943 immigrar 
the largest number are—from Germany 1) 
Ireland 79,004; from Eogland 30,016 


Tas Liset. Suir.—In the case of Sh 
proprietor of the Hvening Mirror, Jud; 
Superior Court said that “if a paper maki 
like the present, should merely say that | 
mor abroad to the effect spoken of, they 
onerate4, the fact existing that there 
although not true.” 
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case was dismissed. 
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Mr. Clay went into some details to show that there | dations in this city of 
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inviolate in the British lsmpire—ind: 
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of which, by the sovereign, would bring the proud 
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of her monarchs to the block, male er female—hav 
Allusion was made to the invasion of Pexsacola, and 
to the attempts to recover Cuba from Spanish oppres- 
former days, when the South declared the | 


sion 


in 
Dp 

because Slavery would be endangered. Objection was 
made to establishing a Repubiic in Texas, for the same 
reason. The Congress of South American Republics, 
and 
r to establish 


those countries, thea secki g our aid 
i lit 


elves on a sound and liberal basis, have conse 


quently relapsed into 6 mi-berbarism. For that we 
onsible. 


Of the innumerable evils resulting from the Slavery 


ar 
systeni, bot one escape i the castigation of the lecturer, 
and in c “Oh! 
not so much for the wrongs it has done myself, nor 
it has inflicted on the black race, as for 
has left undone, the good it will keep un- 
ture generations, and 
our Constitution—that is the glorious land mark which 
I would make my guide; by that I would have the 
vorth eave herself and the South too. May you take 


these things seriously into your consideration ; and 


ucluding he exe!aimed : I hate Slavery 
for the evils 
the good it 


I love cur Union 


the shield of the true in all iands: 


the right!” 


- May Gud defend 


Foreron Su.ks.—A correspondent of the Daily Times 
(28th) states thet “the aggregate cost of silks abroad 
for the past four years is one hundred and seventeen 
millions of dollars. Add for charges of importation, 
merchants’ and shopkeepers’ profits and dressmakers’ 
charges 87 per cent, making the actual cost to the 
consumers of the United States, for the four years, 
Two Hundred and Twenty-two Millions of Dollars.” 
The writer adds: “The eame profit would accrue to 
merchants, shopkeepers and dressmakers the 
But independent of all, there goes, 
annually, nearly thirty millions of dollars abroad for 


were 
ilk grown here. 


foreign silks alone.” 

The writer has evidently forgotten that the aridity 
of the American climate will not permit that brilliant, 
glossy softness in the eilks grown here. the 
Chinese silk is inferior to that from Italy. 


Even 


Reiter vor tir Poor—The daily papera teem with 
letters of advice and plans for the amelioration of the 
condition of the great number of sufferera whose daily 
subsistence depends on the sympathy 
wealthy fellow-citizens, 


f their more 
Among other i'c ms find 
in two different papers, cautions as to whom the con- 
tributions of the charitable should be entrusted. One 
writer in the Zribune, states that volunteer collectors 
sornetimes forget to hand over the donations to the 
parties for whose relief they were intended. Anoth- 
er paper cautions the public against the horde of im- 
posters who are taking advantage of the present dis- 
tress to make collections, the avails of which they ap- 
ply to their ows expensea, on the principle, we pre- 
sume, that * Charity bogins at hone!” 

All large cities are subject to the fraudalent—in 
these particular instances sacriligious—peculations of 
the unprincip!ed ; and these warnings imperatively de- 
mand that our charities ehould be properly applied to 
the relief of those for whom they are intended, and 
not for the support, in idleness, of knaves and rascals, 
whose thorough want of principle would unhesitating- 
ly participate in robbing the altar iteelf, could they 
eontrive to do it unseen. 

A writer in the Journal of Commeree, complains 
that a poor man, on applying for an amount due to 
him for service rendered, ie continually put off by his 
debtor wth excuses, though he (the debtor) lives in 
a good house, and is surrounded with comforta, while 
his poor creditor is wanting necersities for his family. 
The writer saye—and truly—that “when the work 
was completed the specified compensation was imme- 
diately due.” And who but a knave or a rogue would 
strive to withhold payment umdér such cireumstancea 


Tur San Francrsco Testuwonrac—The gold and sil- 
ver medals, and silver services designed for presenta- 
tion by the merchants and citizens of New-York to 
the officers of the vessels who rendered assistance to 
the passengers and crew of the unfortunate steamship 
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idea was announced, } 
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would have he lpe d to do it. 
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every drunkard’s body; if fo 
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the mountaina 
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Errecis oy New-York Fotry.—Extravagant 


writes the Zimes, quick turns at an enormous 
tive advance in houses and Jote, and monster 
thus made on paper, or in imagination, ha 


tuted one of the follies of New-York. 


Manaattan Gas Comrany.—The new and 
works of this company, now on point of com 
at the foot of Fourteenth st. E R., 


gas works in the country. The cost 


will be t] 

Over @ 
The enormous gasometer now finishing, w 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE 
Save Fivry Cents! Many of our subscribers « 
All f 


by respectfully reminded that by remitting tt 


about commencing a new volume. 
dollars in advance, they can save fifty « 
fail to forward your subesriptions car/y. 

Inpuce your Frienps to Susscrine—Mary ¢e 
so, and we trust all who can, will. Thos 
to commence taking the paper on the first of Jat 
next, should send in their namcs now, and thus be § 
of the first numbers of the new volume. Last | 
many were disappointed, because they delayed sens 
their names until the second or third week of t! 
year. 

Premiums ror new Supecnisens.—Any person & 
ing us five mw names, with ten dollars, shall bay 
sixth copy gratis for one year. This will afford s ¢° 
opportunity for clergymen. 

Moygy at ovr Risz.—All subscriptions forwaré 
to the publisher in payment for papers, and prep> 
will be at owr risk. Address 

JOSEPH H. LADD, Pubtisher, 
22 Beekman street, N.Y 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Ow and after January 1, 1855, our prices for % 
tising in The Independent will be as follows, viz: 

Ten cents per line for the first insertion, and 

Eight cents per line for each subsequent inse!** 
with the usual diseount to those who advertise |o"y 

Publishers, Bookeellers, and Merchants 
generally, who wish to attract the notice of 
THRBE THOUSAND CLERGYMEN, 

BIX THOUSAND PROFESSIONAL MEN, : 
besides some fifteen thousand of the most intel!” 
readers in the eountry, North, East and West,‘ 
attain their end by using the columns of The nd” 
dent, It will be seen that the above rates, althe* 
higher than aome of the religious journals, are 0% 
great as those of the secular press of as large ci” 
tion. } 


Sarex.—The Salem (Mass) Gacevte states tha 
are 38 towns named Salem in the United States, ’ 
teen of which are in Ohio. g 
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